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Preface. 


This Hand-Book of Philosophy is the ontcome of 
Notes on Metaphysics, which I prepared for Lectures m 
that snhject as far back as the year 1922 The 
Hand'Book is meant primarily to be of help, as a 
handy text-book in Philosophy, to students study- 
ing philosophy for the B. A. examination of the 
Indian Universities The various theories of Knowledge 
and Reality and other kindred topics are, therefore, treated 
here in a cut and dry fashion Secondarily, the Hand- 
Book is expected to acquaint the general reader with the 
fundamental problems of philosophy, and to show the 
direction in which their solutions should be sought In 
the preparation of this manual, many well-known books 
have been consulted, the chief of them being (1) A E. 
Taylor’s Elements of Metaphysics ( 2 ) J S Mackenzie’s 
Elements of Oonstrnctive Philosophy ( 3 ) Kulpe’s Intro- 
duction to Philosophy (4) A Seth Pringle Pattison's Idea 
of God (5) Rudolf Eucken’s Mam Currents of Modern 
Thought (6) May Smclair’e Now Idealism ( 7 ) H Sidg- 
wick's Philosophy Its scope and Relations, 

My thanks are doe to Professor Naralkar, Chairman 
of the Students’ Stores, New Poona College, for manag- 
ing the printing of the book and supplying the Swadeshi 
paper on which it le printed The Secretary of Shri 
Ganeah Printing Woiks, Poona, has to be thanked for 
getting the book quickly through the press 
Xieto Poona College, 1 

Poona }- V P. Patwardhan, 

20th December, 1926. j 
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A Short History of Methods 
in Philosophy. 

Philosophy is essentially thinking things out in a 
systematic way. If thinking has no system it can hardly 
deserve the name. It is with a full recognition of this, 
that the great thinkers of the world have had a system 
of their own in carrying on their investigation into the 
ultimate problems of the Universe The method of in* 
vestigation adopted hy one Philosopher may not be 
endorsed hy another or it may even be in conflict with 
another’s, yet every great thinker has recognised the 
importance of having a method. In fact, unless we have 
a method of investigation, we shall not know where to 
begin in our sarch into the depths of reality, nor shall 
we be able to make any headway if we start at random. 
The field that philosophy wants to investigate is immense' 
ly vast and can only be traversed in a cautions and guard' 
ed way. There are bogs and pitfalls in tlie field and the 
beginner is bound to receive good help by knowing the 
way in which his predecessors have gone ahead. It is with 
this view that a short study of the m^huds of investigB' 
tion that have been followed in the past by some of. the 
groat thi^ers, is bound to be instructive andinteresting. 
To such a short historical study, therefore, we most turn 
our attention. 

Uroadly speaking there are six methods that strike 
na as nrlginaU They may be thus named.* — 

( 1 '). Tlie early T/ia'iect'ic ol Zeno and Plato; 
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(2 ) The Genetic method of Aristotle with which 
may be classed the later Evolutionary method ofSpencer. 

( 3 ) The Mathematical method of Descartes and 
Spinoza. 

( 4 ) The Psychological Method of Locke and his 
School; 

( 5 ) I he cnticitl method of Kant; 

( 6 ). The later Dialectic method of Hegel. 

1 Zeno’s Dialectic was mainly a procedare of 
destruction. He made no new contributions to Philosophic 
thought. He did not advance the thought of his illustri* 
ous predecessor Parmenides hot he appeared rather as 
the master of logical argument in defence of bis predeoes* 
Bor by tearing to pieces the arguments of his oppouents. 
His interest lay in proving the absurdity of magnitude, 
multiplicity and motion. There were two features to hla 
method. He took for granted the adversary's premises 
and deduced from those either an absurd conclusion or 
two inter-contradictory conclusions. It was in the first 
v^yjhat he proved thejelpBurdity.of_motion_and_in the 
i ocond th e_acreaUty,Qf-magnitudB — His pa rado ses have 
Mcome famons. **The flying a rrow rests, '* he maintained; 
because at any one moment, he argued, it was In one 
sarticular place and not in another. So also he maintain- 
ed that the Achilles could never overtake the tortoise 
jven with a ten-fold speed of the latter, if the tortoise 
vas in advance at the start; eo also be denied reality to 
nagnitude on the ground that if It were real, aline for 
natance, being infinitely divisible it wonld be infinitely 
imall or infinitely large, which are contradictory 
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statements The fallacies involved in ZenoH contention 
are n6w a patent fact bnt what we have to emphasize is 
th6 strictly logical way in which he argued He bad a 
method and he stack to it logically 

Plato's Dialectic is a decided advance over that of 
Zeno It differs from the latter in having a constructive 
side Whereas Zenos Dialectic took the adversary s pre 
misca for granted Platos Dialectic questioned the 
authenticity of the premises themselves and proceeded by 
gradual clearing np of ideas to substitute others for them 
P intos D iale^c tic went on bj destroying the hypothesis of 
t he adve rsar y, rep lacin g It b y another and subsuming 
this again under another -jrhna.he __a^vaDCed from one 
hy poth esis to pother— The method of Phto is no doubt 
worth much bnt the quentiOD is whether one could know 
things so well ns to be able to pa«8 with certainty from 
one proposition to aoofhjpr Hasty genernhsation was 
thus the weak point lu Plato and Aristotle recognised 
his masters defect ArzstotU valued Dialectic but with 
him it only menot probable reasoning Aiistotles Di- 
alectic manifested itself tu bis well-known logic He 
was almost the first man to feel that there must be a 
science of the methods of Science It is a misfortune that 
oulj one side of Aristotle's logic was cartd for by the 
School-men, bat it would be n wrong notion to suppose that 
Aristotle concerned himself only with the deductivd side 
of Logic It must be understood to t h e credit o f Aristoi- 
le^bat he also pai(Lattentioa to^the est afalishroen t of t^e 
premises from whichjJedQCtton5_8reL.tQ bC_inade Aris- 
totle rec6gmadd that we must nse the zhetbod of indue 
tion in our 6eareh for them, only hi^ point of departure 
from Plato was that he maintained these premises 
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arrived at by generalisations from onr experiences did 
not carry absolute certainty but were only of the nature 
of the probable It is for these reasons that Aristotle 
laid tnoie emphasis on the Genetic method than on the 
Dialectic Let us see what this Genetic method was 

2 Aristotle 8 Genetic method is seen in his hie 
rarchy of matter and form Aristotle clearly saw that 
Plato made the mistake of dividing the Universe into two 
parts which had no inter relation but stood qnite apart 
VIZ the conce ptual Being and the Percept nal fac t Aristo 
tie wanted to establish a close relationship between these 
two And the linkage between the two be proclaimed to 
he development 1 he conceptual Being and the Percep 
tual facts exist togethoi m a linkage or relationship that 
la teleological purposefal and that is the linkage of deve* 
lopment Ihe clearest statement of this fundaineDtal 
pimciple can be made in the terms of Evolution and thus 
Aristotle can bo said to have ^een the distant fore run 
ner of modern Evolutiooiste The principle amo unts to 
thi s — True reality i s the_es8ence_wJ)ich^unfoIda.in pheno 
mena The word *' unfolds eigniBes the movement in 
an upward or more strictly speaking in the cyclic direc 
non Aristotle applies this principle to Physics and says 
that the xndxvxdual ithcnomena get a realxty through ihetr 
development from lower to higher types The elements 
in their separateness produce DOthing but m their com 
bination produce everything Aristotle s illustrations 
show how fax this theory was akm to the modern theory 
of evolution He said everything was matter for a high- 
er thing and form for a lower thing At one end there 
was pure matter which was not being but always becom 
ing and at other end wne pure from which ho chose to call 
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God The elements, he descnbed, in their combination 
prodace the things such as plants and herbs They form 
food this food 13 the matter for and therefore turns into 
the menstrual blood 'which in its turn becomes the body 
of the child The body is matter for its soul soul is the 
matter of the Nous which is the matter of God Thus 
there is a rising from the lowest to the highest It was 
not, howev^er in plain terms that Aristotle preached this 
evolution from one class of things to another In truly 
Greek, fashion he confined himslf to showing the dcTeloj>> 
ment in the individual thing itself-the boy becomes a man, 
the seed becomes a flower and so on Ihe difference, 
therefore, between the Genetic method of Aristotle and 
the later evolntionary method of Spencer will now be 
quite clear With Aristotle there was no ev qlution in the 
sen^s^of progress There was no erolution from genns to 
genus Indeed any v triation of the individual from its 
type was considered a defect in all Greek thought 
Spencer^seTolntion la from one type of lif e to nimther 
a nd o hig her ^pe of life There 10 progress in the real 
sense of the word and according toSpencer this is visible 
not only m the different phases of life hut m all human 
institutions It was Sjiencer, therefore, who brought the 
Genetic study of Institutions into vogue He tried to ex- 
plain phenomena by tracing them back to their origin 
and sources In the Kantian sense, howeier, this is not 
true explanation, yet the historical method in human 
affairs along which gees the Genetic method is very use- 
ful by letting ns know how something came to be what 
it 18, in showing the direction in which it will further 
mo\e and in thus enabling us to predict the future to a 
certain extent It was thus by the priocipleof continuity 



and of development that Aristotle in ancient and Spen- 
cer m modern times tried to explain the Vmverse and it 
IS an indisputable fact that both succeeded considerably 
well in their undertaking 

3 Unlike ancient modern philosophy began with 
the attempt to formulate a method Bacon deserves dis- 
tinction for such an attempt But as Bacun only diecuss- 
ed the nature and validity of methods and did not pro- 
ceed to have a philosophical construction of the Universe 
to which he applied it, we need not concern ourselves 
witb his treatment of methods The chief attempt for a 
method with a view to a philosojhical construction was 
made by Descartes who deBmtely set himself to the pro- 
blem ot hoding some truth which it is impossible to doubt 
and then using this, as the basis for the construction of a 
philosophical system^ In doing this he was guided to a 
large extent b; tne method of mathematics His method 
may thus be called the Mathematical method Though 
Descartes began by_d onbting _ everythin g be came to a 
position which he dogmatically ass erted and then deduced 
everything fiom it. This ehows bow scepticism and 
dogmatism are essentially two aspects of one and the 
same attitude and Kant rightly called the Cartesian 
method as the dogmatic method as distinguished from his 
critical method The Mathematical or dogmatic method 
of Descartes has been supposed to be identical with the 
Deductive Method but Descartes never indentided them 
thus In his opinion tbero were three stages which 
constituted this method viz._ Intmtion Ded uction and 
and Induction According to him self consciousness was 
an Intniiion from which conid be dedi ced in order the 
existence of God and the existence of Nature and from 



these Inductxvdy the fabnh of the Universe COhld be 
established T he Mathetaaticftl met hods waa-.6ull-ioore 
arden tly resorted to by Spipo^A Both Desc&rtfis Bad 
S^noza had observed the snccess with which thismethod 
Operated in the field of Physics and ihe way xn which 
had brought about great ecienhjic dUcovenee ‘Why 
shoald then the same method not do good in Philosophy^ ’ 
they Contended They aspired to mathematise Philosophy 
and thus put it alongside the positive sciences On 
taking np Spinoza 8 work, one finds Philosophy tr^slecT 
exactly as Euclid trealed"hirgedmetry _ Beginning with 
a numb'er~of definitions and axioms there are dedaced, 
sirpHiy" ste^ propositions with corollaries appended 
This was the ilutbematical Method of Pliilosophy How 
far it was serviceable m explaining the complex rela- 
tiOQs involved in the structure of the Universe, we shall 
have occasion to see afterwards 

4 The Empirical or Psychological methods Locke 
may justly be called the founder of these methods 
Though, m fact the two methods are not identical (for 
if the Psychological method can only study individual 
conscionsness the Empirical Method applies to our appre> 
hension of the outside Universe ), they were co extensive 
for Locke I^ocke tOo, laid emphasis on Descartes S 
" Cogito ” but he did it in an altogether different way 
He tried to scan the conteutsof the mind or consciousness 
He states that his design was *' to inquire into the origin, 
certainty, and extent of human knowledge ’ He 
found that there were simple and Complex sen^aaticma 
and sensations brought together by association This 
Study of the contents of Conscious nesa carn ed^on-^by 
Berkeley led to Solipsism and in Hume culminated^n 
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otter d enial. _Tiie.^hola School, speaking generally* 
investigated into the inner workings of the mind to the 
total disregard ol the outside world. 


5. The Critical method* This was the method of 
Kant. Kant called it theCntical Transcendental method, 
as opposed to the ' Pogmatic method ' of Descartes, and 
as opposed to the empiiical method of Locke. Against 
Locke, Kant said that a stndy of the origin and growth of 
anything is not its tree explanation. What is the critical 
method ? It la a study of the natme of the reason ituelf. 
f It IS an examination of the * pure reason ' to see if its 
judgments have in any instance a TJniverBality heyond 
1 human experience and yet are necessary to homan ex- 
I perJence . The judgments mast he applicable to the world 
of things. The method being transcendental, such judg- 
ments are transcendental; not because they transcend our 
experience but because they aie necessary to experience. 
The critical method U the hnding of conditions that are 
indispensable to knowledge. Evidently the ciilical method 
consists in the science of Epistemology. There are four 
chief points about this: — (i) According to it, o nr kn ow- 
ledge maat-begin-wit h experie nca though it does not ori- 
ginate in it. (ii) Tbe__knpwledge_begin6.with the ex- 
perience of the world; not with the experience of the self 
as the Empirical schodl“B6em^"~to eSTphasi?^ We see 
thus how Kant emphasised the objective nature ofknow- 
ledge (lu) This experience w ith which we be gin is ab- 
solutely valid, because it is subject^ to 'Forms' of per- 
ception which are time and space and to the 'apriorj' cate* 
gorips. (iv) La stly, t his. knowled ge is not only valid but 
also ohje^ive Objectivity has reference beyond itself, it 
implies necessity. 
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6 The later Dialectic or the “systematic” method of 
Hegel. — Hegel devised a systematic method by winch all 
the categories or thought determinations could be evolved 
or arranged This method was to some extent a revival 
of the old Greek method of Dialectic Here, os there, 
was going from one hypothsia to another tbrongh the 
ashes of the first But Hegera method was much more 
systematic than its earlier prototype Zeno’s method 
was pmely destructive, Plato’s was destructive and const- 
ructive but the constructiv e side was vague and unsound, 
while Hegel s method was pre-eminently constructive 
Its mam idea was that by starting with the simplest and 
most rudimentary conception - that of mere Being - it 
was possilile to advance in a regular order to all the 
more complex conceptions and ultimately to the Absolute 
Idea by the simple espedteni of bringing out the inner 
contradictions involved in thosimp'er conceptions when 
taken by themselves We begin, be held, by tbeafi'iima- 
tion of some rude and one-sided conception of the charac- 
ter of what IS the very imperfection oF oar concept then 
forces us on to affirrn its upposite aS equally true But 
the opposite in its turn is no le>s one sided and inadequate 
to express the full character of concrete reality. Henc e 
wo are driven to negate our first negation by affirming a 
•CQn~cgptrwhrctrincFude3~b oth cyiginat iiff irmation and its 
opposite as subordinate aspects The same process re- 
p^tsTtffeh' again at a higher stage with our new category 
and thus we gradually jiass by senes of successive triads 
of categories, each consisting of the thre e stages of aff irjnn- 
iion, negation and negation oF_ the negstion_fron._the 
cSoughiS^f mere •’ ■'•'P emg'*jto the A&aof ote ftfe a ffegef 
called these stages Thesis, Antithesis and Synthesis, and 
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he TQ&intai-ned that the pTinciple of contradiction was a 
real one and was required for the real interpretation of 
the Universe It was in his opinion the task of abstract 
Metaphysics to exhibit the successive stages of this pro- 
cess as systematic orderly advance The citegonea thus 
aysteroa ticall y arrived at, were not simply determinations 
of the individnsl cnnsciousne'^s but were the general de- 
termina^ons of reality and tnth a consistent working out 
of such de^rminationa there would be no longer the 
Kantian thmg m itself that could not be grtsped br 
thought There are two different viev^ Tield of^thig 
method of Hegel, one laying emphasis on the evolution of 
categories, the other on the Systematic arrangement' of 
them In what eensa the method has bean of more use 
we shall see when we come to determine our own method 
of investigation Suffice it here to say that in the ilrst 
sense the method had better be termed the 
later Genetic or Evolutionary method Equipped with 
knowledge of the different methole of inveatigatioas 
brought into pract ce in the past and with the knowledge 
of their relative success and afilure we shall be better able 
to ahopt a method for ourselves We shall, therefore, 
try to 6x on one by discussing the merits and dements 
of those we have already indicated 


The Method oT Philosophy. 
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positive For, it la easier to show that any given point 
of view 13 more or less incoherent than that a thorooghly 
coherent one can be reached It can hardly he 
denied that, in the bands of its most notable recent re 
presentative, ^r Bradley, it has something of the same 
tendency towards scepticism Thus any a t tempt at con- 

j^rncti^/philosophy which is necess'irily opposed to a 

scepti c attit udiTcannot re^ch its "goal \^'UoTTy'^ this 
this X)ialectiQ method Noverthel^a, the very great 
adv antage of this n^ethod in rising from the incoherent 
mass of partial experience to a cobarent system 
of universal expermce, connot be overlooked, and 
we shall be guided this method m reconciling two or 
more inter contradictory partial experiences 

As regards the Genetic or Evolutionary method, the 
guidance of it cannot be over estimated With all 
Kant’s criticism of it, it remains true for all time that the 
study of the growth of our knowledge of reahty jh likely, 
more than any other study, to enable us to arrive at the 
truth Jt may be objected that in metaplusics wt deal 
with what 18 eternal, not with what la in proce'^sand hence 
a method which concerns itself with a stud y o f growth 
cannot ba the Metaphysical method ^t thi 8 _objeetion 
catrbe~ra^io^d it we a^t^e with Hegel in thinking_that 
t£e prOcesSTjf the ^owtb of onr~apprahension of reality 
corresponds to the process of revelation of its essence by 
the eternal Reality The eternal Reality le not changing 
bnt it IS simply unfolding its essence by stagea By 
snch a supposition we also avoid the scepticism that was 
the out come of the Psychological method That is be- 
cause we do not apply the Genetic method to the pheno-^ 
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mena of the mind or consciouaness only apart from the 
apprehension of objective reality but apply it to onr 
objective experience and the elements m the growth of 
snch an experience 

The Dogmatic or Mathematical method too failed to 
ncbieie what is desired because it aspired to achieve too 
much, The value of thia method lies in searching out 
some definite conception and then bringing ont by defini- 
tion and analysis all the implications involved in such a 
conception or conceptions The f uilt of the champions of 
this method lay in assuming too mnch For it is pretty 
cert iin that no one conception can acconnt for our wide 
experience in its concrete completeness, nor can the 
diflferent altimato conceptions be arrived at o^e frpin 
another, in the very easy wa y io^^ hich the Mathemati- 
cian-philosophers thought thcms^lvesjustified in proceed- 
ing It 18 not so easy even to define the philosophical con- 
ceptions like Self Substance and Cinse as to define the 
Mithemitical conceptions like line point and others 
Thus the method in lUelf possessing certain valuable ele- 
ments will fail if it IS carried too far 

We shall, therefore combine all the salient points 
of the aboie discussed methods m order to arrive at a 
sound method for our own investigations Thus our method 
will bt Genetic Critical and Analytical The Genetic as- 
pect of our method will m the firet instance bring home 
to us the necessity of discussing the growth of hum in 
knowledge (which we have supposed to correspond to the 
gradual unfolding of the essence of Reality ) Evidently 
such a discussion will lead to an examination of the con- 
ditions of valid knowledge and its limits and the condi- 
tions will be found to have their ultimate source in the 
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natnre of objective Beabty Tbns ire start with Ep iste- 
mology proc eed t hrongK OnkologyjindBto^wi tli Coamojogy. 
Btit befor^omg that, it is necessary to allnde, by way of 
pref-ice to onr study, to two general topics, viz the scope 
of Philosophy and the relation of Philosophy to other 
Sciences, -Natural and Normative 

The Scope of Philosophy. 

It 18 , indeed, very difficult to define Philosophy or 
to indicate clearly the «cope of it The word itself has 
nndergona a variety of meanings and we can only 
give oat in what sense we are going to understand 
it The auhject matter of philosophy is hard to define 
becanse it has not a special subject matter of its own as 
many of the other sciences have In fact philosophy la 
said bo have for its subject matter all that the other 
sciences have and it is sometimes called 'the science of all 
sciences ’ Now u is clear that it is not a science of scien* 
ces m the sense that it is the sum total of all these There 
would be no meaning in that and it would then hardly 
be a science itself PWosoply’ is o ‘sciencejof all sciences’ 
in the sense lhat it concerns lUelf with the„ultimate_na- 
ture and reality of ngtion9_that_or0__Bimply_takeii_yor 
granted by the special scieoce-. By discussing the fun- 
«iamenfal”^inciples underlying the different sciences, 
which these sciences themselves do not discuss, Philosophy 
takes upon itself the noble task of co ordinating these 
various sciences Thus it deals with fundamental princi- 
ples and may more appropriately be called "The science of 
first principles ” The special science of Physics, forinstan- 
i ikAs ib^ oS mass aiwJ 

and applies these conceptions only to a special held of 
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objects But Philosophy discusses the ultmiate reality of 
mass and energy and the reality of Snbatance, Self, 
Magnitude and others. So again, Mathematics takes space 
and time as eicisting. Pniiusophy discnsse^ their reality. 
Geology presupposes matter, Chemist»'y presupposes 
change and qualitative distinctions, Biology does not 
discuss the validity of the theory of Evolntioo; Psychology 
takes for granted the existence of soul but the psycholo- 
gvcal problems of volition, immortality and treedom ate, 
and must be metaphysically treated and therefore James 
cleverly remarks , V*T h6re_i^ holes in the ship of psycho- 
logy from which nietaphysicarwaters^re~runnmginaide”. 
EthioTIookB upon the existence of God and Immortality 
as already established facts ; Logic gives over the pro- 
blems of reality, validity and truth to philosophy ; and 
philosophy undertakes the dUcnsBion of all these ultimate 
problems Thus the problems of philosophy may be sum- 
marised in nine pairs, thus: 

( 1 Validity and Reality. 

( 2 ; Matter and Force ( Energy ). 

( 3 ). Quality and Quantity. 

( 4 Time and Space. 

( 5 ). Change and Motion. 

( 6 ). Causality aud Evolution. 

^ 7 ). Life and Self. 

( 8 ). Freedom and Immortality. 

( 9 ). Duty and God. 

It is in this sense of giving ns the highest principles 
that praises of Philosophy have been sung np to heaven 
by so many. Novalia said “ Philosophy bakes no bread. 
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tut can give us God, Freedom and Immortality ’ In 
Tvhat sense we get these will be seen afterwards. Kulpe 
metaphorically describes the coudiet between the special 
sciences and philosophy thus — “ I he Country of scie nce 
( k nowledge ) was at first a monarchy ._bat in the 
coarse of ages monnreliy h ^ given pl ac e to democ racy 
In the old time Queen philosophy held undivided sway 
over the special disciplines, settled their differences, gave 
them wi«!e counsel, and offered freely of her treasure of 
ide IS and methods to satisfy their needs. And they came 
in brilliant companies, realons to follow the best their 
soiereigu, to model then carnage upon hers, to nSe her 
wealth for the increase of their portion Then on a sudden 
they awoke, as if from an evil dream The way that Ind 
heen shown them had led them astray, the treasures they 
received were but worthless tinsel , and the fair proud 
form of the Queen herself, the form they bad all aped 
and envied, a lying perfection So they hurled her from 
the throne ” 

** Then followed years of self-reahauce, that were 
S^ rs of prosperity and aucc eas But prosperity quickly 
led to arrot^BDce and impatience of restraint. Soon there 
was no trace left of the order and system of the old king- 
dom, anarchy reigned and the Rciencea were an unruly 
mob, none regarding its neighbour. In the mean-time 
the ontcast and despised queen had pondered much, she 
had thrown aside the hollow fruita of Dialectic, and 
learnt to be careful and accurate m small things and to. 
bow to the constraimng power of facts. And when the 
bnsy -bodies of her old Court \yould have laid violent 
bands npon the abandoned sceptre, and in their bbndness 
chosen the sonl-lcss pnppet of materialism to rule over 
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them, then she stepped forth in the strong armour of 
EpxsUmology to turn the atorm, and with plain wise 
words send back the rebela to their borders Since that 
day, her authority has steadily increased not least be- 
cause men see that the Inst of power has gone out of her 
She lives to-day in peaceful intercourse with her former 
subjects By ecxence, vnik sctetxce and for scxence eke 
‘works xn all her forme as meiapkystes, as theory of 
scxence and as moneer of sexentxjic enquiry And science 
on its side is ready to accept the aid of philosophy, with 
her to berve tne cause of knowledge, and for her to 
gather facts ’’ 

The nature and scope of Philosophy will be sufficient- 
ly clear from this singular passage Jt mnst be ever kept 
in mind that the fvcta or material with which philosophy 
deals are not essentially different Irom the material of the 
other sciences The distinction ot philosophy lies only in. 
the fact that whereas every one of the other sciences 
deals with a particular special aspect ’of this material, 
philosophy tries to grapple with the material in all its 
completeness and forms Thus only the point of view of 
philosophy differs from that of any one of the different 
sciences which in tlieir turn differ from one another in 
their special btand-points The subject matter of philo'o- 
phy may he said to be the whole of experience ( the word 
experience to be understood in its widest sense ) It 
shall, therefore, discuss as shown above the iundamental 
conceptions underlying, oor complex experience It should 
not, however, be supposed that there will be a finality 
in the conclnsions drawn by Philosophy All it can do is 
to point out the way in which an explanation of the Uni- 
verse 18 to be sought In Mr. Bradley’s words, * Philoso- 
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phy always will l>o hard, and what it pTOtniEas eTOn m 
the end is no clear theory norany complete nnderstanding 
or vision Bat its certain reward ib a continnal evidence 
and a heightened apprehension of the ineffable mystery of 
life, in all it*? complexity and all its unity and 
worth ” Philosophy would thns try to investigate 
the general strnctare of the universe and man’s relations 
to it It IB quite clear from the fact o! the diversity of 
personal attitude that there can be no unity of conclusions 
and hence sometimes we talk of philosophy not as a ready 
made science but as the product of the activities of 
BO many Philosophers SiiU there are conelusions that 
are common to many Philosophers and the science o! Phi' 
losopby does not suffer even where they are divergent 
Every-body is free to make the attempt 

How and where Philosophy begins is not a very im* 
portant subject though a few words must be said in that 
matter There are in the roam two thiogs that make 
men philosophise They are either the wonder at seeing 
the harmony of the world or the vexation at seeing the 
contradjctiona on the face of the world Plato said ' Phi- 
losopby beg i ns in won det Man by his very nature is 
curious to know and systematise things and the sense 
of harmony that arises in him on looking at the world 
around leads him toconstroct a theory of the whole Uni- 
verse On the other hand, the origin of philosophy in the 
vexation at seeing the prima facte contradictions, is no 
less true One sees divergences between wish and fact* 
between ex^clalion'ind^ resuU.^betwten prediction and 
the actual event He~tben tries to think whether these 
2 
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contradictions can be true and bis thought on larger and 
larger experience results m a theory of the Universe To 
add to these two sources of philosophy we may mention (i) 
uncertainty in political situation, (ii) discomfort in social 
life (ill) lack of knowledge of natural processes and of the 
means whereby they can be aoapted to human ends J 

Various objections have been brought against the 
claim of philosophy to stand as a science I( is said m the 
first place that philosophy in its very nature is an impossi- 
bility because (i) the Fitilosopher’a problems admit of no 
solution for they are meaningless problems, (n) all intelli- 
gible questions are answered by one'of’ofherjjQbe other 
seieoces aud (m) though the problems are real we have 
no^PqwerJoj'nawer them We can meet these objections 
with the following assertions (t) The problems that are 
concerned with the Universe and oar relation to it can- 
not evidently be ‘ meaningless ” problems (ii^ though the 
special scieoces deal with all lutelligible questions philo- 
sophy deals with them in a different way; (iii) we cannot 
a prion give out that we have no power to answer the 
problems. In the s econd pla ce it is objected that Meta 
phyi^ici even if it were a science would be a useless or 
superfliiouTsci^ce This is also not true For Philoso- 
phyls'^^essary to co-ordmate the results of the different 
sciences and therefore cannot be superfluous. Lastly it is 
contended against philosophy that at any rate that science 
is essentially unprogressivo This charge, too, is blind 
For the history of philosophy shows that there has been 
immense advance in the scieooe and discoveries made by 
other sciences are every time changing the philosophical 

lODstractions ' 
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It la now seen that Philosophy is the science of the 
first principles and is concerned with the whole of experi- 
ence with a view to find out its ultimate reabty It is 
not, however, to be supposed that the word Philosophy 
has had this meaning ever since man began to philoso- 
phise and knew that he had begnn to philosophise The 
history of the meaningof the words philosophy and philo- 
sopher 18 very interesting and a look at it is likely to pro- 
fit us in appreciating their present significance 

It 18 said that Pythagoras was the first to use the 
word ‘ philosophy ’ to denote a science But m all pro- 
bability Herodotus was the first to use the verb "Philoso- 
phise ’ by which he meant ‘ to love wisdom,’ evidently 
for its own sake i he word ‘ Philosopher ” for along 
time meant " the possessor of wisdom " and it was un- 
doubtedly in this sense that the seven wise men— >Tbalea 
and others were cilled by the Greeks Philosophers’ 
With Socrates, the meaning again changes Socrates 
called himself a Philosop' erin the sense of a striver after 
wisdom and not in the more ambitious sense of a possessor 
of wisdom The idea of philosophy undergoes } et another 
c hang e_atj he Hands of the Stoics aniT'E ^cureana To 
them philosophy was an activity that brought about 
practical results and was helpful in the conduct of hfa 
Thus Cicero, the Roman stoic exclaims " Philosopbv thou 
director of our life, thou friend of virtue and enemy of 
vice, what were we, what were the life of man at nil, but 
for thee? The study of the world as a pursuit for the 
pleasure of it was not to come in for centuries together 
In the meanwhile the physical sciences wer'’ making ra 
pid progress with their discoveries and man was struggl- 
ing to make his life happy But the necessity for a co- 
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ordioatmg science was not without being felt and hence 
we have the brilliant philosophic conatructions of Descar* 
tee, Spinoza, Leibnitz and others Even at the present 
day a ‘Philosopher’ is not a being much admired He is 
looked upon in the general opinion as a man with no 
feeling for the concerns of the worldly life, a man not 
caring at all for the ups and downs of his own bodily 
comforts but a man whose only concern was with the 
infinite the vague, the worthless But this is not a true 
description The philosopher is what these people 
describe him but it is not for the reasons they ascribe 
The Philosopher is surely indifierent to the world but he 
18 so because he is concerned with the investigation of 
ultimate reality, underlying the passing show of daily 
existence He looks at things from the point of view of 
the whole and hence does not seem interested m any one 
part But it is he who hae grasped the meaning of Bea 
lity But even now a philosopher need not be a man of 
this description We have learned to draw a distinction 
between the theoretical Bide and the practical side of a 
mans attitude A highly gifted man_ d pes n ot^ceass to 
be a philosopher-iflie oiiJy_givee out a weljUtbongbt out 
system of the Universe and doe^ot deviate an inch from 
bis usual conduct oflT^ before_such a construction It 
lalnThis sense'^HaTtbe word ‘ Philosophy is now under 
stood Mr Balfour is m {.hia sense a Philosopher 
though his activities are also directed m the Political field 
Mr Bradley is a Philosopher though he may be drawing 
large salaries out of bis office as Professor These men 
need not retire from the activity of the work a day world 
in order to be then only called * Philosophers Philoso 
pby thus means at the present day ‘ a discussion of the 
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faudamental pnnciplea underlying our experience.” Now 
it tnuBt be noted that the word "Philosophy” is also often 
applied to n diaoassion of the principles of any particular 
pari of our experience Hence we meet with such terms 
as " Moral Philosophy, *' Political Philosophy, ’ “ Men- 
tal Philosophy,' " Natural Philosophy,’ " Philosophy of 
History ’ This use, however, soon degenerates and the 
word comes to be applied even to very narrow and la- 
signiScant spheres of the total condnct of life For ex- 
ample, we may meet with such phrases as * Philosophy of 
Hair-dressing,' ‘ The Philoaophy of kissing ’ This la no 
doubt a loose way of saying things and m such cases the 
word philosophy does not seem to stand for anything more 
than the theory ' or more strictly ■ a general discussion 
about ’ something We, therefor), restrict the use of the 
word to a discussion of the foodamental principles of only 
the very comprebenaive spheres of experience Thus 
natural philosophy would he physics meotal philosophy, 
Psychology, and the political philosophy, politics Philo- 
sophy as such would try to investigate the fundamental 
conceptions underlying our experience as a whole H Sidg- 
wick has given the following as a final definition of Phi- 
losophy It IS '* The study in which the princip les 
meth ods, an d.roain cond^eions of the upecia! Fcionoes and 
other _d BpartmeD te of systematic thou g ht ar e compared 
and considered together, with a view o £.redocing_them aS 
far as po ssible, tOj bigherlLlDi ty of System " But the 
question arises whether xn this sense Philosophy and 
Metaphysics are identical 

We have so far used the terms ‘Philosophy' and 
' Metaphysics ' inter-chsngeably But it must be made 
clear whether their connotation is exactly the same 
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The word ‘ Metaphysics * has an accidental origin The 
Editors of Aristotle in arranging his works put his dis 
cosaions of first principles after his treatment of physics 
(which Aristotle called second philosophy ) Thus they 
Were called Metaphysics ( t e beyond Physics ) The 
word has however, now come to mean the discassion of 
the most fundamental conceptions anderlyingourexpen* 
ence 

It woald seem that the epecml problems of Metaphy- 
sics are those relating to the general nature of knowledge 
and the theory of reality In a more restricted sense the 
word "Metaphysics is applied e xclus ively to tlm latter-viz 
the theory of reaUty and a separate science called episte- 
molpgy undertakes the pr^lem of kDd'wlfedg 0 ^'"It"Trthu 8 
quite evident that~many of lbVpronlem8”0^^etaphy3ic8 
can be discussed without any deSnite theory of man's 
place in the Universe as a whole which we term "Philo- 
sophy' in one sense Philosophy m this sense may be 
held to form the last part of metsphysics But it is bet- 
ter to take the word Philosophy m a wider though neces- 
sarily looser sense as including all these In this wider 
sense "Philosophy ’ comprises epistemology, metaphysics 
and philosophy in its narrower sense The held of Phi- 
losophy will be made more definite still by its relations 
to the other ( that le the special ) departments ol know- 
ledge being determined 'We shall, therefore, turn to 
diBCnsa the relations of Philosophy to sciences, natnrnl 
and normative 

Relation of Philosophy to other Sciences. 

( If B Vide Appendix B at the end of the Book ) 

The line distinction between Philosophy and Metaphy- 
sics has been already indicated It must oenow seen lo 
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•what way philosophical eoqmrjas proper are related to 
Beligion and poetry and also to other ecieuces natnral and 
normative 

The distinction between philosophy and religion or 
poetry is not very difficult to grasp Though both religion 
and poetry give ont fundamental truths, the way in which 
they do BO is essentially different from the way of Philoso- 
phy Religion la not reasoumg, it is more or less an in- 
tnition The personal element is more prominent m re- 
ligion than in Philosophy Religion is essentially an at- 
titude of faith m a highest principle ( it may be called 
God or no ) that is the gaide of the Universe and an at- 
titude of reverence towards this guide Though great 
founders of religions in the world have given out utteran- 
0Q6 that are more or lees alike to each other still it must 
be noted that every one has a peculiar attitude of his 
own Again there are such things as revelation in reli- 
gion, there can be no revelation in philosophy Philoso- 
phy tra\ els by elow stages and does never take sudden 
flights However, it must bo confessed that what Philoso- 
phy has been able to achieve after strenDona labour, some 
of the religions have been able to do at a stroke of intui- 
tion The truths of both are the same The way of 
arriving at them differ Religion may very properly 
be called the result of philosophy— result in the 
sense, not of eometbiog coming afterwards { for 
many times religicn comes first and Philosophy comes 
nest ) but in the sense that it le an attitude of mind to 
wards the highest reality which can be only justided by 
Philosophical explanation of it as distingnisbed ftom the 
pi ocess of arriving at that attitude Thus religion and 
philosophy are near allied The same must be said of 
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the relation of philosophy to poetry Though poets give 
expression to the meaning of this world their method 
essentially differs from the philosophers methods They 
see things by a flash of intuition not by a slow logical 
growth of understanding with the result that poets are 
more likely to en than Philosophers The Philosopher 
Studies in a scientific way, the poet feels his way But the 
point common to both poets and philosophers is that both 
are idealistic The philosopher establishes an order into 
which he IS led to believe by the evidence of experience 
the poet 6 op 8 the same by "hie inspiration Religion and 
poetry are ihus attitudes of mind rather than a scientific 
study of facts of exjierience, they are not, therefore, 
sciences Let us try to -Hce the interrelation of Philosophy 
to sciences as such 

Sciences or studies of experience with a particular 
point of view are broadly divided into two clasees ( \ ) the 
natural sciences and ( II ) normative BCieoees \te have 
elsewhere ( vide Appendix B at the end of the Book ) 
discusoed the various classifications of science or know- 
ledge and have adopted ene that seems to be the most 
satisfactory From it th** relation of Philosophy to the 
“Sciences’ will be readil) grasped. The natural sciences 
are descriptive, the normative sciences are explanative of 
pai ticular aspects of experience and the philosophical 
sciences ( if we mean by them the inquiries viz Epistemo- 
logy, Metaphysics and philosophy in its narrower sense ) 
are investigations into the highest conceptions and impli- 
cations of Knowing, Being and Living We have seen 
how these three investigations are intor-hnked It re- 
mains to see how they are together related to the natural 
and normative sciences Ttie natural sciences may be 
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enumerated as (i ) Astronomy, (ii) Geology, (»i) Phy- 
sics, ( IV ) Chemistry, ( v ) Biology, ( vi ) Physiology, and 
(vii) Psychology nnd the normative sciences as ( 1 ) Logic 
( 2 )pjthics ( 3 ) Aesthetics ( 4 )Mathematics; whereasPolitics 
and Economics would belong to border land As we have 
defined Philosophy as the science of fundamental princi- 
ples it will be evident that the normative sciences which 
discuss principles will be nearer to philosophy than the 
natural sciences More particularly it is now a usual 
custoiD to call Logic, Ethics Aesthetics and Psychology 
as Philosophical Psychology is classed with liOgic, 
Ethics etc because it raise'* issue ol a far reaching kind 
and it has a distinct bearing on the nature and conduct of 
human life 

It 16 needless to go over the relations of of all these 
sciences to Philosophy For as we have seen some of them 
are very distant relatives Hence we shall confine our 
attention to the inter-relations with Philosophy of Physics, 
Biology and Psychology from amongst thenaturil sciences 
and Logic, Ethics and Mathematics from the normative 
ones 

Relations to Physics — Physics may be defined as the 
science that deals with matter in all its forms and dis- 
covers laws by which material things ore formed from these, 
the atoms Thus toe special field of Physics is qmte 
bmited It does not deal with the spiritual side of mans 
existence, nor with ethical or religious aspirations of 
man-kind However, it is helpful to Philosophy because 
Philosophy must discuss the higher conceptions of unity 
01 plurality i e whether all material forming theUniver- 
se IS one or many Philosophy will also discuss the re- 
abty of matter and energy whose existence is presupposed 
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"by Physics The laws of physics will mflnence the phi* 
losophical loterpretation of the Universe Thus Physics 
deals with one important snlgect of Philosophy though it 
does so in its own limited way Probably the most gener- 
ally accepted formula of distinction is that the proposi- 
tions of Physics are always such as are somehow capable 
of empirical veridcation or reduction to sensible experi- 
ence, that IB, such as admitormightadrnitof being proved 
or disproved, directly or indirectly by some particnlar 
sense-perceptions, some apparently immediate knowledge 
of the external world, obtained by exercising one or more 
of the organs of sense, while propositions abont matte 
that do nob admit of this are metaphysical 

Relations to Biology Biology is the science that 
deals with a still higher aspect of reality if we choose to 
call that higher, which is concerned with human life than 
what isconcetned only with “dull dead matter ’ But even 
then it does not study life from the side of end or goal 
but only from the side of the beginning We see the differ- 
ence here between the two sciences Philosophy tries to 
interpret life in the light of the highest, in the light of 
not only what is or what has been but what it is going to 
be Thus Biology, tbougbit studies life-processes, studies 
them more or less on the basis of tbe Physical and chemi- 
cal laws Tbe teleological cause is not yet present to it 
It takes the existence of life and tbe struggle for exist- 
ence of life for granted but it cannot appreciate the dig- 
nity of human life which comes to it by its possession of 
the higher forms of consciousness It studies, we may 
say, the lower life of animals the processes of production 
of the species etc as distioguished from the higher 
jhat jit jxiyiAnnf 
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hiB high ideals Man, to the Philosopher is not od!j a 
biological animal Thus philosophy stndies life from the 
Side of its ultimate goal the perfection it is, in its higher 
forms, attempting to achieve and not like Biology from 
the side of its rude beginnings Yet a biological study of 
lite IS sure to shed much light on its future possibilities 
Thus the tiro sciences though dealing ivith the same sub* 
3ect matter are not quite the same and yet both of tnein 
are justified in their difierent attempts 

Relations to Psychology - In Psychology we are de 
cidedl^ concerned with the highest form of life viz the 
human life but even here wo are not concerned with the 
whole of human life but with the inner aspect of it or 
with the proeessts of eonscioueness going on within hu 
man beings The origin and content of the eonecious life 
Js the subject matter of psychology Evidently, therefore, 
psychology deals with a very important aspect of orist' 
eneo but then it does not consider the relations of this 
aspect of existence to other forms or types of existence 
It has a closed held of operation Thus the question of 
the relation of mind and body is not strictly speaking a 
psychological problem but a metaphysical one For we 
have to see what relation would hem agreement with the 
general structure of reality and only with the particular 
structure of the human mind Psychology is primarily 
concemod with knowledge and ita attainment as processes 
of thought belonging to particular human minds, but 
Philosoj hj iB primarily concerned with the relations of 
true or valid helitf ns they mar be conceit ed to exist for 
an ideal mind independent, not only of the errors but of 
the particularities of growth and development of parti* 
enlar finite mioda Again the method of Psychological 



«tudy IS different from that of the metaphysical Psycho 
logy practises the genetic method .ilone whereas, as we 
have seen, the metaphysical method compiises more 
Empirical Psychology is mainly concerned with the Tan* 
able and particular elements of consciousness, whereas 
Metaphyeics aims at determining the neceesary or aniveteal 
-characteristics or conditione ot mind and Cognition So 
again Psrchology traces the actual growth of the higher 
human sentiments but does not discuss how far they are 
encouraged or hindered by the processes of nature Thus 
Psychology has an explanation from the side of the end 
or goal or ideal Thus though Philosophy discusses the 
highest conceptions, the separate science of psychology 
has its existence justified for the purpose of dealing with 
minor matters, as for example, the analysis of the emo- 
tions, the different stages of mental development, the 
growth of the apprehension of space and time and others 
Thus the two sciences though very closely related in the 
most important phase of reality are not identical because 
the latter of them has a widei subject matter and takes 
■a more comprehensive survey 

Relations to Ethics — Ethics is a normative science 
as it deals with norms or standards of moi al value, and 
having thus a teleological view of human conduct is more 
nearly allied to philosophy than any of the natural 
sciences That in Ethics we are concerned with more 
real ( if we can use that phrase } and higher aspects of 
reality was recognised more by Spinoza, who calls his 
philosophical treatise “Ethica than by any one else And 
yet Ethua anu Philosophy are not one and the same 
Though the science of ethics deals with the consideration 
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■whether nature is conducive to the development of moral 
life, there are certain considerations 'which it believes in 
only because they are necessary for an ultimate inter- 
prStation of life Thus the existence of God Immortality 
of the Soul, and Freedom of the Will are unquestioned 
facts to the moral philosopher though not to the meta> 
physical philosopher who would require thtm to be eata 
hlished or at least nob eoutraveoed by other grounds than 
the purely moral Thus Philosophy i- a more inquisitive 
science than Ethics though it would leave the discussion 
of moral standards, of the signtficaoce of moral authority 
and such others for a treatment by the special science of 
Ethics Philosophy discaeses only the pre^Dppo&ltlons of 
Ethics 

Relations to Ae sthetics Aesthetics is more decidedly 
a science concerned with a part of the Universe not the 
whole It considers the norms or standards of beauty 
and discusses whether the Aesthetic standards are purely 
anthropomorphic But the science ofAestLetiCa can only 
say whetherany partsjuxtapo«!ed m a certain way tend to 
have beauty and if eo wbv The oltirnate questions — 
whether the nniveree as a whole is beautiful or not and 
how far beauty is a part of its reality — are questions for 
the Philosopher What is cleaely applicable to the parts 
may not be piedicuted of the whole of which these are the 
parts Aesthetics, therefore, leivesthat problem to the 
metaphysician The Philosopher has to coordinate the 
three ultimate aspects of leaiity-the Good, the Beautiful, 
the True. Aesthetics concerns itself with only one of 
them and with that^ too, not m its ultimate nature hut m 
the more easily apprehensible manifestations 
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Relations to Mathematics — The science of Mathema- 
tics has the peculiar virtue of being exact but this is due 
to the difinite subject matter Though it too like Meta- 
physics IS an abstract sciencs there is distinction between 
the abstractions of the two sciences The Univer- 
sale of mathematiCE are purely abstract, those of Phi- 
losophy are concrete Univeraals The content of mathe- 
matical universals is threadbare while that of the philo 
sopbical nmversals is a solid one Mathematicsdesls with 
conceptions that are the product of the intellect, Philoso- 
phy deals with conceptions that arise out of preceptions 
Thus mathematics is not concerned with the standards of 
the true Again Mathematics takes many forms of exis- 
tence for granted whereas Philosophy discusses their 
claims to reality Xhus Mathematics presupposes space 
Philosophy discusses its reality Mathematics has nothing 
to do with the relation of man to the Universe Philoso- 
phy tries to know that relation Thns the two sciences 
though in certain ways similar have divergent ends 

Relations to Logic — It is very di6Scult to deBne the 
scope of logic and therefore to define the exact relations 
between logic and philosophy For the work of logic has 
been very differently conceived by different logicians 
The logic of Eosanquet is not distingaisbable from 
metaphysics though the logiv of Aristotle or Mill are in 
their own ways For example. Mill says in one place, 

* The grand question of wbatis called Metaphysicsiswhat 
are the propositions which may reasonably be received 
without proof ’ Perhaps jt wonld be best not to go in for 
Bosanguet’s conception of logic as concerning itself with 
the conditions, not merely the intellectnal bat the objec 
tive too, of inference ^at to accept the view that its task 
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IS with the intellectaal conditions of the inferrible and 
leaTe the discussion of the olgective conditions to meta- 
physics, thongh it may very well turn out that the 
inteHectual conditions are dependent on the nature oi 
reality - which supplies the objective conditions, Thus 
Logic would be a study preliminary to Metaphysics 
Indeed the distinction between reality and appearance 
can hardly he studied separately from the distinction 
between troth and error since truth, so far as it relates 
to what IB, has been, or will be, la the representation of 
reality m thought expressible lu words Thus the two 
sciences have different fields very close together Logic 
18 concerned with validity Philosophy with ultimate 
validity or truth 

From these discuseions the nature and scope Fbiloso 
pbv will be thoroughly aoderstood We, therefore, turn 
to the first importaot field of investigation viz Epistemo- 
logy or the science of human knowledge We can make 
no headway unless we know the potency and capabilities 
of our weapon - the knowing faculty - or ability to grasp 
the meaning and implications of reality 



Epistemology. 

' What 18 the criterion of truth ? ’’ is the qneetiOQ 
that will be readily asked Various answers may be 
given to this One may answer that 
(i) Criterion what ‘ corresponds ' to an object is 

of Iruth truth another may answer, “what 

gives satisfaction is the truth ” A 
third one may reply—** that alone is true which is self 
conaisteut’ A fourth may question the possibility of 
knowledge itself and hence there will be no criterion, 
there being no knowledge Now tbe»e various attitudes 
give rise to the different theories of knowledge What- 
ever else can be said of the criterion as truth, it must at 
the outset be pointed out that evidently where we are 
concerned with the knowledge of the whole, the criterion 
of knowledge cannot be an external one, for nothing can 
be external to the totality of experience Thus thecntO' 
tion IS necessarily an internal one What can an internal 
criterion mean ? It can only mean that our knowledge 
must justify its existence by its explanatory power Our 
knowledge is real, i e we know the truth if everything 
that falls in the Universe IB explained by it Thus self 
con>-irtfncy ind comprehensiveness appears to he the 
criterion of knowledge For there can be no satisfactory 
explanation unless there is an internal coherence in it* 
But the questions arise-'* Can I spin out reality out of 
my self consistent consciousness ? How can I test its 
comprehensiveness ? " Thus it would appear that there is 
a quality of the knowing subject and the known object 
the correspondence between which is true knowledge We 
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have above answered such an objection In the -Srst 
place the known object is not something outside the tota> 
lity of things and hence there can be only an internal 
ultimate standard Thus the objection would be reduced 
to suying-‘'lB the internal coherence one of mind or of the 
whole ? The mind by itself cannot make reality * It 
must here be stated that the correspondence theory<;^ts 
upon an avowed dualism But how can there be such an 
absolute dualism 1 1n one sense nothing exists outside of 
consciousness Tor in order that something should exist 
it must be in some way or other connected with conscious* 
ness and this is tantamount to saying that there is no 
absolntelDualism The standard o! satisfaction too it will 
be seen IS not the correct one Of course the correctness 
or otherwise, as we said can only be determined by its 
power of esplanatiou of the totabty of things But it 
may be asked by a fanatic, “ why do you make the power 
of explanation the criterion of truth ? What is your 
criterion for deciding the cntonon of truth ? If you have 
any, what criterion is there again for this your criterion 
of deciding the epistemological criterion ? We call such 
an objector a fanatic because evidently he would begin 
nowhere His questioning would carry us only into a 
regressns ad infinitum Yet there is an important truth 
lying at the back of such a foolery And it is that if we 
are not going to be utter sceptics (indeed we shall see that 
it IS impossible to be an otter sceptic ) we must ultimately 
believe m the ‘ belief of reason in its own power ' For if 
we say that something la trna because, it is reasonable, 
we shall at once be met with the question What tells 
you that it, and not anything else, is reasonable 1 ’ We 

3 
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cannot answer " Reason tells us ’ , for that la no expla- 
nation of reason itself We have therefore to say in the 
last resort that ‘ something la reasonsble because we 
believe it, there is no further explanation ' 

This believing attitude therefore, is the most certain 
fact about knowledge and the value of Descartes’ method 
of doubt lies only mthisconatructive side Descarteasaid 
that he could doubt everything else but he could not doubt 
that he doubted We may say it is as well possible that 
we do not doubt some more things, that we believe them 
For to meet Descartes on hia own ground if he takes objec 
tion to what we say we may point out to him the logicaj 
absurdity that if it is possible to cast doobt on any thing, 
doubt may very well be caston'tbat 7 doubt’asd next on 

* 1 doubt that 1 doubt and so on So even the judgment 
he thought we could not doubt could be doubted Tbns 
doubt has ite value only as a hrm of belief. The ulti- 
mate fact 18 belief Without it, it is impossible to proceed 
The believing attitude of coarse may have different stages 
such as belief .disbelief and doobt ‘ Whit then are the 
implications of belief ? is the most natural next question 
Before answering that, however, it will be well if we turn 
our attention a little to consider how knowledge grows 

* About the mode in which knowledge originates there 
has again been a good deal of controversy While one 
school maintains knowledge to be simply empincal and 
calls the original mmd a Tabula Rasa, another Kchool 
maintains that knowledge has nothing to do with 
experience as sncb, thaiit deserves the name of knowledge 
only when experience has been transformed by reason 
and a third school maintains that knowledge begins 
with experience, though it does not originate with^ it 
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ID short, It IS a combination of a prion and a posteriori 
elements The three schools here referred to go by the 
names of empmcism, rationalism and criticism, respect* 
ively Before dealing with these as Theories of knovr 
ledge, we shall speak of the way m which all are agreed 
in saying knowledge grows though the terminology ad- 
opted by them may differ one from another Thus it is 
said knowledge begins with sensations Then come per 
ceptions and then conceptions It is donbtful whether 
there is any such experience as one of pure sensation 
though an approximation to snch a state is possible m 
the confused mass present to the crude consciousness 
But the three aspects of consciousness are present m a 
sensation in a rudimentary form The sensation comes 
With a certam feeUng-tone and also tends to he reacted 
npon Thus there is also some rudimentary nnity of 
conciousDe«6 Sensations are the nltimate data of all 
knowledge though they will have to be supplemented by 
perceptions and conceptious Sensations and conceptions 
are, m the Kantian language, the warp and the woof of 
human knowledge 

Perception involves the bringing together of various 
facts of sensation and the combination of them in definite 
objects This implies a certain reaction of consciousness 
npon the simple material at first presented The formed 
object IS regarded os the datum, and elements of feeUngs 
and activity as its accompamments The feelings thns 
accompanying the presentation of objects are much more 
complex than those that go with pure sensation Action 
also at this stage is mnch highly developed and begins to 
be of the nature of adjustment to ends though the actua 
idea of an endmay not be present. The antithesis between 
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self and not self is also implicitly present Here there la 
no blind instinct but learning by experience The later 
growths are also implicitly present For example the 
ideas of substance and individuality ( afterwards present) 
have tbeir germ in the apprehension of things which is 
present at the level of preception, the idea of caasal 
sequence is foreshadowed in the apprehension of change, 
the idea of end and means has its fore runner in the pur 
posivenesa in action, and even space and time are appre 
hended m a crude manner 

But the highest stage is reached in conception This 
ifi the culminating point in the general process of experi- 
ence At the level of conception there is not only the 
presentation of objects but the appreboDBion of these 
objects as related to one another ID venous ways The 
content of consciousness becomes a system of relations 
and m conueetion with this more developed forme of 
feeling ( sentiments etc ) and activity (for example, Volun- 
tary action ) grow up The recognition of the self as a 
nnity is explicitly present Thus Kant was right in 
arguing against Descartes that self consciouBnees came 
not first but last With the growth of conception large 
and ideal constmctions of Time and Space, of Ethics and 
Beligion, of Metaphysics are attempted — constmctions 
that often seem to point oat to ends of which no possible 
actualization is discoverable The constructions are to be 
regarded valid in proportion to their utiUty and expla 
natory power All these three stages are continuous 
Sensation is connected with perception by what are called 
the *' psychical dispositions ’ and perception and concep- 
tion are connected by ‘ Imagery Oat of all these three 
stages it 18 no doubt the latest and moat developed stage 
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that 18 metaphysically important It is only at that stage 
that the real and the merely apparent come to be distin- 
gmshed though the two other modes also bring their own 
quota to the apprehension of reality 

Belief IB as we saw, the one fundamental mode of 
consciousness at the back of conceptual knowledge We 
shall, therefore, pursue the study of belief further in order 
to un^rstand what it chiefly depends upon 

(2). Conditions and Implications of Belief. 

Belief 18 nothing else than the acceptance of a judg- 
ment ns true, disbelief IS the rejection of any judgment 
as true, and doubt is neither acceptance nor rejection but 
merely a state of suspense Thus belief dis^elie^ and 
doubt are o ur attitude s toward s j udg ments But what are 
judgments 1 Judgment is a thought conveying a certain 
meaning Thus belief is the acceptance of a judgment i e 
looking upon some meaning as true The meaning is an 
objective fact and thus it can be taken as true false or 
neither In order to deny anything we must certainly 
know what that thing means Thus meanings are facts 
with an objective content and may either be accepted, 
rejected or neither accepted nor rejected But meanings 
are not isolated facts They imply one another and 
thus bring upon the believer of one meaning the intell- 
ectual necessity of believing what is implied m that mean- 
ing Thus one belief leads on to another and the whole 
forms a closely woven texture There are also other 
grounds on which beliefs are entertamed and they also 
have a close hearing upon human action The two mam 
actors that contribute to the production of beliefs 
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ate the anbjective and the objective factors We accept 
a judgment when we think it fits in well with 
some plan or scheme that we have before us We dis> 
believe what refuses to fit in and we remain doubtful 
when we have no fully formed plan or when it is not 
apparent whether the object with which we are dealing 
does or does not fit in with it The ordinary language 
speaks as if we believe m things but strictly speaking 
it will he found that we do not ' behove m things (for 
this phrase has no intelligible meaning at all) but believe 
ID the existence of things i e accept the judgment that 
that thmgexiste as true The grounds for sach acceptance 
or rejection of the meaning expressed in a judgment seem 
to be the following — (i) We may believe something 
because it appears to be self evident ( 2 ) We may be 
lieve something because we have been taught to believe 
it ( 3 ) we may believe something because it is a valid 
inference from something else that we believe ( 4 ) lastly 
we may believe something because it appears to be a 
necessary assumption for the establishment or explana* 
tion of other beliefs We sfasll discuss these grounds 
some what more fully 

In t he first place we believe c ertain thin gs be cause 
they appear to b e sel f eyidenti Theyare ca^d ax ioms 
Such for instance are the judgments — (I) A whole is 
greater than its part (2) Things that are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another It must however, 
he recognised that beyond certain limits such axioms 
cannot be applied Thus it would be wrong to suppose 
that a chain is necessarily stronger than its strognest 
link though the latter is a part of the former The word 
greater can only be taken m the sense of extensity So 
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also the second axiom cannot be carried beyond proper 
limits Thos because a certain number of men is equal 
to carry a load to carry which an asa also is equal, it 
would be foolish to say that these men are equal to an 
ass The equality holds only in one particular item. How- 
ever, within proper limits the axioms do not require a 
farther explanation 

^Secondly, we_may belmvesome things because we are 
taught to beheye.lh^8eihmg8. This shows the influence 
of tradition and authority in moulding our beliefs There 
are hardly any beliefs which are not shared bymorethan 
one man and are held for no other reason than that all 
share them Indeed, but for such behefs human know- 
ledge would not have made rapid progress nay would not 
have made any progress at all It is not possible for one 
man alone to investigate and see every thing for himself. 
His short span of life would all be spent away in attest- 
ing things which bis predecessors transmit to him and na 
time would be left to bim for further discoveries We | 
can safely roly on the truths left to us by our predeces- '' 
sore and it is by standing npon tbeir shoulders that we j 
can penetrate deeper into the at present ‘ unkn own * j 
Scientific discoveries are made in this way We know as 
children what Newton had to spend his whole life to 
know But we know it because we believe the tradition, 
the opinion of foregone people Again it is neither possi- 
ble nor desirable that one man knows everything about 
everything The knowing process is a social process In 
it we are helped by our brethren But for such mutual 
fiefp fife woufcf 6e intoferabfe Again we entertain cer" 
tain behefs only hecau'o we know that they are 
held by certain persons wbdae sagacity and calibre are 
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a Bufficient guarantee for the correctness of their 
beliefs Thousands of people believe what the great i 
Seers believe and it is good that they should do so For 
different people are endowed with different powers of un- 
derstanding and what one being can understand with 
ease, another may not be made to understand even with 
the greatest labour Thus it la in the interest of the 
Ignorant and ^80 in tKe^nterest of truth that they 
^ should bfllTeve what the wise believe Of course even 
then the question as to who is to be called wise will de- 
rive its final sanction from universal consensus of 
opinion History provides ample examples of such beliefs 
Especially many of the religious beliefs entertained by 
masses have no other ground than that they have been 
ordained by the Holy Scriptures which are the mouthwords 
of great prophets Many times beliefs are held whose 
grounds though once quite explicitly recognised by our 
selves are no longer kept m onr memory Here the be- 
liefs rest on our own authority It should not, however, 
be supposed from this discussion that the choice of oe- 
liefs for the individual is wholly submerged m the 
general choice For there can be no coercion in the 
entertaining of beliefs One cannot be made to entertain 
a belief unless bis own will gives the sanction Indeed 
beliefs have been held by individuals ( and will be held 
in future 1 not only independently of the general beliefs 
but sometimes in open contradiction to them 

Thus in the third place, beliefs are held simply 
because we*cho 08 e to hold them A man may believe 
that he will succeed in a particular enterprise that he 
has undertaken, because he very much wishes 
to succeed though the circumstances lead others to be- 
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heve otherwise In the language of William James such 
a man ‘ wills to believe" The ground here is mostly 
subjective though sometimes objective grounds may be 
mixed Up with it The entertaining of beliefs of such 
sort depends mainly on the individual temperament A 
[Napoleon will believe a thing where another and a lesser 
[man, may conai derablv _ h esitate Such belifs many 
times lead to brave deeds and are thus justified in their 
existence They by their own inherent power change the 
face of the reality Often, however they result in self* 
deception Such for instance is the bebef of a drowning 
man in the potency of a blade of grass to help him to come 
ashore Such a man refuses to think of the objective 
circumstances which would at a glance show him the 
absurdity of his belief Our choice to believe is not, how- 
ever, always confined to such critical circumstances In 
ordinary life, our choice, on which depends a particular 
belief, de} ends, in its turn, on attention, which is the 
simplest form of selection Generally we believe things 
that we like , and we like things that are pleasant. Thus 
one man’s belief as to the beauty of a certain thing may 
not tally with another’s Thus belief depends upon choiec, 
choice depends upon interest We do not choose what does 
not interest US. But again interest depends upon our 
scheme of valuations What we valae more we are more 
interested m Our valuations, again, are not purely sub* 
jectivo Truth is one of the things we come to value and 
truth 13 certainly objective It wonld, therefore, seem 
\Wi. Ti. iviAa 

based on the recognition of some snilicient ground, (tbongh 
beliefs may be held otherwise) 
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4 Fourthly we may believe something because it is a 
vahdinference from something else that we believe This 
forms the most important class of our judgments We 
must be said to believe m all judgments that logically 
follow from the one which we explicitly believe What 
are then the laws that goide anch inference and to bow 
many sorts of judgments do they give rise ? There are 
at least four sorts of elaasifications of judgments ( 1 ) 
Anal ytica l and Synthetical (2) Disjunctive HypotSebical 
an d Cat egorical_(3) Problematical Asaertonal and Apo 
deictic (4) Positive and Negative Let us see if these dis 
tinctions are final even though they may be very useful 
for logical purposes The distinction between Analytical 
and Synthetical judgments is not final Eant first em 
phasisdd this distinction He pointed out that a judgment 
of the first type only analyses the notion contained in 
the subject makes it explicit only Thus such a judg 
ment does not indicate any advance in knowledge, but a 
j udg me nt of the la tt er type c onnects di stinc t mean 
in gs an d thus advances knowledge As examples of the 
two types he gave the judgments. Bodies have extension 
and bodies have weight But the distinction is not final 
as it merely depends upon the power of knowledge What 
to one man is an analytical judgment may be to another a 
syntheticaljudgment For example though extension is 
implied in a body every one who thinks of a body does 
not at once realise it Again with more knowledge 
‘ weight would come to be looked upon as the essence of 
a body and thus the judgment body has weight becomes 
an analytical one Even the analytical judgments are 
very valuable because they explicitly bring together two 
conceptions and thus become synthetical judgments It 
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6 ^ immortal ”, "All men are imperfect”, "God muet 
delight in virtue " These distinctions lead to the pro 
blem of modality The modality of jadgments has been 
interpreted m three ways The first interpretation dis- 
tinguishes the degrees of certainty or uncertainty with 
which we believe the categorical judgments at which 
these judgments aim This would resolve the above 
j, 6 dgment 3 into, " I have some coubt about the immor- 
'^allty of the soul,” "I believe that all men are imper- 
fect. ’ " I am fully assured that God delights m virtue 
Thus on t hi 8 _mt 6 Lpretatiop lod gments imp ly some state 
oTbalmf ^he second, which may be termed the realistic 
interpretation, throws the modality on reality Thus the 
three propositions mean according to this i lew, " The 
soul 18 of such a nature as to have the possibility of im- 
mortality ( though the actuality is not yet known)', 

" All men are actually imperfect ” ' God is a being whose 
nature necessarily implies delight m virtue Thus this 
view would look upon reality as having the predicates of 
possibility, actuality and necessity But evidently this 
cannot but refer to an objective order which may possess 
a system of alternatives Thus for a chess player various 
moves might be possible id a given situation Bat the 
nature of the game wonld decide the possibilities as well 
as the actuahties and necessities The -judgm^s on 
this view call for a further mterpretatiorPwEi^ would 
cailjtttention to the~^c 6 hdition a w hich would turn the 
^ssibilities into actn ajity ~ 7 Th e th ird interpreEa'lion^is 
bhe most definitely logical It turns oiTth e sag gestion of 

m implied ground If the g round o r_condition liln 

.^nce^then the result wonl d follow Here, too, however, 
prhelhef*ihTgroana is preset or not depends upon the 
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general structure of reality Thus if the general struc- 
ture of reality would make ua believe that the soul is a 
substance, then it 18 immortal, if it proves the finiteness 
of man it proves his imperfectnessjif it declares the good- 
ness of God, it establishes the proposition that He delights 
in virtue Thus the di stinction of problematic, assert or- 
l al and apodeictic j udgments de^e'neds upon the structure 
o f reality ~ 

The distinction of ‘ positive ' and ‘ negative ’ judg- 
ments, too, IS meaningless unless there is an objective 
order to which they refer Thus every positive lud gment 
refers to some objective order and thus gives ri8e_ta one 
or in anmegatiYfl,indgm.ente So also a negative judg- 
ment has no value except for the fact that it implies some 
positive judgment For example, the objective order of 
colours gives value to such judgments as, “This leaf is 
blue "this leaf is not brown Thus judgments can 
be inferred one from another on account of the objective 
order to which they refer The objective order may be 
a different one for different classes of judgments but these 
various orders agaiu mustformadefinitesystem of reality 
Thus ID the last resort, all inference depends upon the 
system of objective reality For if the characteristics such 
as the twinkling of stars, from which we infer so many 
others, were not more or less persistent facts and if there 
were not many such persistent facts in the world that we 
apprehend, the whole system of implications would 
collapse, and there would he no such thing as thought 
But thought we can naier abandon We can only see 
what 13 imphed m it Tho nht is guided by certain laws 
whi^ a re c alle d " Laws of Thought ** It remains for jis 
to see in what sense they are fates of thought . 
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(3)« The Lraws of Thought* 

There have been three mterpretatione of the laws of 
thought According to the first interpretation they are 
psychological laws : e laws of the subjective processes of 
our thought Evidently this is not a correct interprets 
tion For it is true psychologically that our thoughts are 
not always consistent Even great minds fall into con* 
tradiction It may be objected that thought that is con 
tradictory is no thought at all But this simply begs the 
question Thus it would ^eem t hat th e laws^pfJTJjought 
are objective ratbe^than^aubjective m their character 
Accordin^o the second interpretation they are to be 
thought of B8 * Laws of Reality Jt ia_- sajd th atmotbing 
that IB real is 8elf_con^adictory Therefore the lawa of 
eonsietencyare the laws ofreahty But this view tales 
it for granted that reality le self consistent Certainly 
we cannot affirm such aelf-consisteney at the outset 
though it may turn out to be a fact about reality Again 
that depends upon the view that we take of Reality If 
Reahtyisto be understood mtbesense of simple esistence 
it has been definitely affirmed by some that existences 
are self contradictory Even in the sense of actuality as 
opposed to appearance it does not seem that the actual is 
always rational At any rate the coherence and self con- 
sistency cannot at once be made clear and there are 
sceptics who doubt the ultimate self consistency o! Reality. 
Such a view may be wrong but it is not absurd and hence 
we are not entitled to call these laws, laws of Rtalxiy at 
the outset The tension of opposites is a fundamental ns 
pect of our universe randamental laws of Thought 
must not, therefore ^ baaed on the nature of reility- 
The third interpretation is that they are ideals or regula- 
tive principles They are neither psychologically neces 
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eary nor conditions of reality bat they are principles 
which must be observed if thought is to remain self-con- 
sistent They aralike therulesofa game Those who want 
to play the gome will do well to observe them The laws 
of thought are the rales of the game of thonght But the 
game of thought 18 played by ail If, therefore, thought 
which IB indispensable is to be carried on, these roles 
must be observed, otherwise there will be no consistency 
and therefore no progress m thought 

The four laws of thought may be stated as under — 
( 1 ) The law of Identity, ( 2 ) the law of Contradiction 
which should better be called the law of i7o7i*contradiction 
(3) the law of Excluded Middle, ( 4 ) the law of Sufficient 
Beasop They seem to be apphcable to conception, judg- 
ment, Inference and behef respectively The law of Iden- 
tity IS by many applied to a judgment It is said that a 
judgment must be of the type, ' A is^ ' Evidently this 
IS meaningless For the two terms ot a jodgment are 
not identical What' the jodgment does is to bring two 
conSeptslhto a umty Another interpretation says that 
the law of Identity means * once true, always true ’ But 
this again has reference to time and also points to certain 
theories of Beality Thus we cannot adopt it It seems 
best to say that the law of Identity holds gcod m the case 
of concepts It means there that a concept mn«t have 
an identical and dehnite meaniog tbrougont one Umvorse 
of discourse It is not denied by this law that a concept 
may have its meamng changed or that the same meaning 
may he expressed by more than one concept What it 
™eans is that one concept must be permanent in its me- 
aningjind definite Jn its m eanio^for one uruTers^of_di8" 
cou rse The identity is identity in difference Now it 
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it can be made clear here how the law does not refer to 
Reality It may be better to have no concepts at all bat 
the law states that if we have a concept at all it mast 
have a deOnite meaning The lawa of Thought applicable 
to judgment and inference are the law of Non contradict* 
ion and the law of Excluded Middle The first statM 
that out of two contrary judgments both cannot be true, 
t he la tter states that ou t of two contr adictory ludgmenta 
one mQ 8 t ~be .troe. and the otha r false t here is no middle 
The two lawa may be illuatrated thus We may say of a 
leaf which is green that ’ it is blue * or ‘ it is red ’ Now 
the statements ‘ the leaf le blue * and 'the leaf is red may 
both be false though both cannot be true For evidently 
if the leaf is blue, it is not red Bat if the exclusion is made 
more definite and we say of the green leaf ' it is blue, ’ 

* it 18 not blue, * the statements cannot both be false, or 
both be true One most be true and the other false Thus 
if the statement ‘it is blue* is true the other statement 
IS false Here according to our hypothesis the statement 

* it 16 blue 'is false, therefore, the statement 'it is not blue is 
true, for ‘green’ would fall under ‘ not blue * Thus the law of 
excluded middle only makes the contradiction more defi* 
mte It must be said about these laws that they have 
sigDificance when the judgments made refer to some par- 
ticular order such as that of colour or apace or time It 
would be meaningless to say that out of the two lodg- 
ments, ‘a box 18 an inference,’ ‘a box is not inference’ one 
must be true and the other false for the judgment which 
is true, VIZ ‘a box is not inference’ has manifestly no mea- 
ning as there is no definite content for the term not-mfer- 
ence Thus there must be a definite order under which 
judgments should be jiut Then only thepositive content 
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oithenegatiye judgmentwill bo appreciable Thus thejndg- 
meat, ' This leaf is not bloe * T70uld lead ns to infer that 
the leaf has one or another of the other colours Thus infer- 
ence preanpposes some objective order Lastly, the law of 
SufEcient Reason is applicable to belief We have seen 
that we are entitled to be lieve on g rounds _whi t»R!I5|rjwnr 
Bnflaeient to w ar rant the behe fe Theroare intuitive be- 
liefs and beliefs acquired tbrough social intercourse 

5 Lastly, we may believe something because it ap- 
pears to be a neeea<iary assumption for the establishment 
or explanation of other beliefs These beliefs are called 
Postulates or Worki ng Hy potheses le j^lbrinst^ce. 

th e postulate of the conservation of_,energy in physical 
science and euob are again thej^tulalea.of Jireedoni, 
I mmortality "and Go3 as s umed by Ka nt These are 
necessary if a satisfactory explanation is to be 
given ol Ibe physical formation of objects end of 
the moral life respectively The human mind has 
an everlasting activity in the direction ofco ordination of 
observed facts and has thus to bill upon certain princi- 
ples that will co-ordinate facts Thus what fits in well 
with observed facts and what will explain chose facts is 
itself considered a fact The belief m Immortality is 
justified because nothing can explain the proportion of 
virtue to happiness which w© intuitively believe to be kept 
np Here our beliefs are closely related to objective or- 
ders and thus knowledge 18 that which will satisfactorily 
explain the whole 

Thus the whole growth of knowledge may be briefly 
described as arising ont of intuitive elements, -elements of 

4 
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faith and the element of mtelloctnal constrnctions going 
on in the individaal with the help of other tndividnals, 
( forming a soctetj) past and present The knowledge 
thus arising cannot be said to be ' not valid * unless it 
breaks down in the explanation of realitj But if it can 
explain the whole, it is valid We may be justified in 
casting doubt upon the validity of homao knowledge but 
such doubt has its own limits However, we c annot boa st 
of the validity of human knowledge nnW have explam- 
ed the whole of exp erience The validity and limits 
of human knb^edge will he seen afterwards It suffices 
here to say that knowledge is knowledge of reality Thus 
the different theories of knowledge are or point to the- 
ories of reality Knowledge and reality are inseparable 
At every point we touch upon reality Before dealing 
With the aspects of reality let ua look to the variona the- 
ories of knowledge which are connected with the variona 
theories about reality A diecuesioo of these will inevi- 
tably lead ns to a discussion of the true nature of reality 

( 4 ) Theories of Knowledge. 

We may include under this bead the variona theories 
about knowledge and of knowledge It must be kept in 
mind, as already indicated, that each theory corresponds 
to a theory of reality Bat as far aa possible, the chief 
light will he thrown on the knowledge aide The theories / 
in question may be put down thus, — (1) Scepticism,/ 
(2) Agnosticism, (3) Empiricism, (4) Rationalism, (5) 
Dogmatism, ( 6 ) Criticism, (7) Pragmatism, ( 8 )Intujt 2 on]sm, I 
(9) Mysticism 

( 1 ) Sceptxcis'in can hardly be called a theory of 
knowledge at all For what it does is to deny the possi- 
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bility and validity of knowledge. Absolute -Bcepticism 
aflSrma that it cannot affirm anything. It cannot even 
say with'Socrates that it knows nothing; any claim to 
knowledge seems to it to be an unjustifiable presumption. 
The extreme form in which it appeared was that of 
Pyrrhonism. Pyrrho of Elis advocated the end of man 
to be ataraxia or imperturbability to be realised by a total 
" suspension of judgment **. Among the Sophists, Gorgias 
of Leontin i_(_300^B 0 ) gev^nt_tiie_jrather “paradoxical 
sayings, ** Nothing exist s **. * * If anything exists at all^it 
<rannot be known, "If anything exists and can be known, 
It cannot** be imparted”. To the sceptics the best 
attitude is that of suspension of judgment. In such an 
attitude one cannot be disturbed by any doubt and hence 
enjoys the happy peacefulness of mind. But it is not 
in this extreme form that scepticism has always appear- 
ed. There are milder types of it which are less sweeping. 
Many arguments have been brought forward in the de- 
fence of scepticism, the most important of which are ^i ) 
relativism and ( » ) sabj ffit ivlsm . Relativism declares 
that our knowledge is relative in two senses. It is rela- 
tive inasmuch as it is dependent upon the particul ar cir- 
comstanc 98 ~undflr which we cha nce to a cquire it and thus 
^it IS valid if at all^ only for a particular place or time. 
Again it i^ asserted that our knowledge is relative as it 
presupposes a relation between the knowing subject and 
the object of knowledge and thus there can be nograspof 
anything objective, any thing that exists independently 
of all relation to ourselves. Of course, this is a far-fetched 
meaning of “relative”.* Subjectivism lays even greater 
emphasis on the part played by the knowing subject in 
the acquisition of knowledge. It points to the contradic- 
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tonness of all thooght and the contradictoriness between 
the judgments of one man and of another and declares 
that knowledge cannot be nmvoraally valid but c an b e 
valid at most only to the particnlar individual) 'We find 
Home (in modern times) calling himself and called by 
others a eceptic But we mast not forget that his scepti- 
cism extends only to the pecnli-ir knowledge of reason 
and that he is by no means concerned to deny the right of 
the facts of life and of sensible experience to onr accept- 
ance 

It IB quite plain that scepticism cannot stand. 
The sceptical stand point cannot be made consistent ex- 
cept by the complete renunciation of the right to jndg- 
ment or assertion But (his uo one has yet been ab/e to 
do, nor is likely to do m future, nor is there any happi- 
ness to be derived even if such an attitude were possible 
Scepticism again commits the verj fault which it con- 
demns It 13 as dogmatic ns anything else When it as- 
serts that nothing can be asserted, it is a dogmatic state- 
ment that it IS making Why, therefore, do the seep 
tics give reasons for their attitude ? Beason implies 
thought and if there is no thought there is no need of 
reason In other words scepticism, in its absolute form, 
IS self-destructive He who holds that iiothiugis demon- 
strable Will not attempt to demonstrate thaVbe^cankn^ 
nothing But in spite of all the inconsistencies of the 
s’ceptical attitude, it has some practical advantages 
Donbt 18 necessary m the interest of truth If we were 
to accept everything that 'occurred' to us we shall surely 
miss valid knowledge. Hence what Hume called ‘ acade- 
mic doubt’ IS a necessary concomitant of all honest zeal 
for knowledge "Itpiomptsto manifold variations of 
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conditions, to repeated coneideration, to unceasing test 
and trial 

(2) Agnosticism is the denial or doubt of the possibility, 
not of any absolute knowledge, but of any knowledge of 
the absolute. Scepticism denies absolute knowledge ( of 
anything ); AgBostici sm denies only t h6-knawledgejif-the 
absolut e. Absolute knowledge means belief that Is known 
with complete certainty tu be correct; and knowledge of 
the absolute means a correct belief with regard to the 
structnre of the universe as a whole. It will thnsbeseen 
that though scepticism is unreasonable ( for of some 
things each as 2 + 2=4 we have absolnte knowledge), 
agnosticism is a reasonable attitude, because the Abso- 
lnte or Whole can only be known in parts and may per* 
bnps be never known in its entirety. But though 
Abso lute Reality ma y be *anknown * we cannot agree with 
the agno stics wh^ they hay ^batj t.iai^.un knowable*'. We 
mast have the optimism of thinking that bit by bit Abso- 
lnte Beality is being known. The antithesis between 'the 
thing-in-itself ’ and its sensible qualities cannot be final* 
However limited and imperfect onr knowledge may be, it 
is so far as it goes a knowledge of reality. Phenomena 
are not one set of facts and noumena another. The phe- 
nomenon is the noumenoD so far as it has manifested it- 
self, so far as we have grasped it in knowledge. It is the 
noumena or real things that we know and phenomena 
are what we know about them. The 'ordinary agnostic 
supposes metaphysics to be engaged in the hopeless 
quest of this mythical noomenon. The more modem 
formjif^gDosticisin was d evelo ped by Comte on t he o ne 
hand and by Hamilton and Spencer ontbeother "Thought”, 
eaya SpeheiFT can > never express* more than rela-^ 
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tions, BO that from the very nature of our inteUigence th® 
reality underlying appearances la totally and for ever in- 
conceivable by U 8 ’ The Absolute is the object of our wor- 
ship “ We ehaJJ refr&ta from assigning any attrihales 
whatever to the object of our worship We shall recog- 
nise it as our highest wisdom and duty to regard that 
through which nllthingaextetas the Unknowable ” Spen- 
cer’s phraseology often betrays the radical inconsistency 
of the purely ognostic position He describes the pn- 
knowable as " the power manifested to us throogh all ex- 
istence ” This power is an “Energy like our consciousness ” 
“This unseen reality is the cause of the moral order The 
unknown cause is the producer of our highest beliefs " 
Thus Spencer’s ‘Unknown’ manifests itself, it is an Energy, 
jt acta nod eausss and still it is Unknown 1 Agnosticism 
28 that* a perverse theory of knowledge 

Perhaps the most logical form of agnosticism is that 
represented by Comte'e Positivism According to it the 
attempts that men have made to noderstand the Unit erse 
that they apprehend, fall into three main stiges-Rehgion, 
iletaphysics and Positive knowledge Comte recognises 
t&aTthere^s aVord^of development m the universe that 
we apprehend, and the highest that we know is found in 
Humanity. Therefore Humamly, rather than an Un- 
knowable Absolnte, should bo taken as the object of our 
worship and devotion It is a fundamental tenet of the 
positivists philosophy thntoor knowledge is only of phe- 
nomena and thoir laws Comte proceeds on the notion 
that phenomenon and nonmenon are two separable facts, 
and jsr^an have k nowledge nt th e Phenomena only He 
saya that the metapH^ciea concerns himsalt with the 
qnest of transcendent noomena and the positivist with 
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the Phenomena and their lawa Comte thas misrepre* 
sente the task of metaphrsica and also the relation of the 
nonmena and phenomena The same criticism applies 
to each positivism as that to agnosticism PoaitiviBin none 
the less than agnosticism has a • perverse theory of know- 
ledge ’’ There is no breach between nonmena and pheno- 
mena which the poeitmsts and agnostics take for gran- 
ted In England, Hamil ton preached the theory of 
Nescien ce^nd Hanis on of PositiTism 

( 3 ) ^mjwrtcism— -Empiricism derives all knowledge 
from experience and designates the mind or intellect pn 
or to perception a tabula raea In its extreme form even 
the existence of any mind may be denied If it makes 
the experience mediated by the sense organs primary and 
all determining it is called eensuslism Empiricism takes 
up a position based upon the consciousness of the indivi 
daal It shows with coovinciDg clearness that the content 
of this consciousness is not ready-made but is slowly built 
np from separate impressions under the guidnace of en- 
vironment In the end knowledge becomes amereassocia-j 
tion of sensations and ideas devoid of anymner connection, \ 
no attempt whatever is made to throw any light on rea- 
lity itself Pare empiricism will bear nothing of a crea 
tiVQ reason which is to colligate concepts or intuitions a 
prion and put the stamp of trnth and adequacy upon 
knowledge 

Oontmental philosophy has been exclusively ration- 
alistic, English Philosophy exclusively empirical E31- 
pirieism be ga n with Bacon an d was su pp orted ^ Jobbea 
But it was Locke^wh^^ave tCe^ tbeo ry_it 8 _deciaive and 
cnaraoteristic form His attack on all innate ideas or 


principles, whether m the field of theoretical know- 
ledge or m the domain of practical moral injunctions, 
was the first open avowal of disbelief in the competency 
of pure reason to furnish any eort of certainty Hume 
and John Stuart Mill have followed Locke very closely 

Now it IS undeniable that there are certain truths in 
empiricism, but when it becomes dogmatic it leads to a 
wrong theory of knowledge is certainly true to say 
that knowledge develops m contaei with experience but 
wrong to say that it develops oui of experience/ Defin- 
ing experience as the sole source of knowledge empiricism 
assumes without further argument that knowledge cannot 
pass beyond the limits of experience Empiricism takes 
its stand upon the undeniable fact that as experience 
increases all departments of knowledge increase also 
But It also tries to explain the necessary character of 
certain propositions hv the nature of the psychclogical 
processes involved in their formation Hume, for 
example^ gives an explanation of this eort for the law of 
canse and efiect 'When one process says be, constantly 
follows another process in consciousness a strong and 
enduring nsaociatiou is eet up between them ^ There 
grows up m conseqaenco what we may call a subjective 
constraint to reproduce the idea of the one process when- 
ever the idea of the other le present in consciousness 
This subjective compulsion le the condition of necessity 
which characterises connection by cause and effect Un- 
doubtedly such a theory is not adequate We may 
point its defects in the followiug direction — ( 1 ) In 
the first place there is no need to collect a number of 
repeated experiences in order that we may apply the 
law of causality to observed phenomena Even Mill 
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says that sometimes a smgle observed sequence will en> 
title as to call it a conseqneoce whereas a thousand 
observations of the seqaeuce sometimes cannot enable ne 
to set up a causal sequence Obviously an association 
due to frequent experience is not the prime factor in the 
causal relation y^lrrelevact circumstances sometim^e 
may form such an association though certainly there ie 
no causal relation between them and the effectj This can 
be illustrated from the associations formed by savages, 
f 2 ) Secondly, the necessity of the causal connection 
shows no mark whatsoever of a Sikbjechve oonstraint to 
the reproduction of ideas. The necessity is not p^sycho- 
logical but log%eaL This maylBelrrusTfafed’^otothe sub- 
jectTve afUfuJe*** of the drowning man towards a leaf, 
which cannot save him from drowning ( S ) Lastly, 
empiricism caonotesplam theaniversal validity of certain 
truths or axioms This is clearly seen m the held oi 
Logic, Empiricists try to derive the law of causality and 
the law of uniformity of nature from experience But it 
IS evident that no experience can by itself establish such 
a law In fact experience is possible because the laws 
exist Similarly the major premiss of the syllogism, 
according to the view of empiricists, is arrived at by ex- 
perience BntJ his would lead to the di lemm a that than the 
conclusion must have already been experientially known 
and thus there would be no need of syllogisms at all The 
fact 18 that certain propositions are oniversally valid not 
because everyone recognises their validity, but because 
their validity is entirely independent of the recognition 
of any particular individual The broad distinction bet- 
ween rationahsm and empiricism is that the fatter does 
not admit the a priority of any proposition, which is a 
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fandamental tenet of ratiocaUfim The empiricist means 
by a pno-i knowledge not knowledge acquired by the 
particnlar individual but knowledge handed down by 
our predecessors Ultimately, however, every bit of 
knowledge comes from experience Rationalists do not 
mean by innate ideas ideas that are p»yckologxcally pno^ 
but the ideas that are logically prior Locke misinter-, 
prets the theory of innate ideas propounded by Descar* 
tes find then crihcisea it Thus his criticism is beside 
the mark 

(4) Rationalism, on the other hand, affirms that reason, 
a connate mental faculty, is the fountain of all knowledge, 
and more especially the sole source and warrant of the 
two most important attnbotea of knowledge-necessity 
and universal validity The tintbs of reason, it is main* 
tamed, are eternal, universally valid and necessary, their 
fundamental law is the principle of identity However, 
xationabsm is an improvement npon empiricism The 
relation between rationalism and empiricism is of such a 
kind that empiricism completely excludes rationalism, 
but not vice versa Rationalism asserts the univerBal val* 
idity of reason but only the relative validity of experie- 
nce It denies that universally vahdand necessaryJLuow- 
Iedge,c an~bFoli^ ge5 jxom ^penenge It grants that a 
^at mass of detailed knowledge comes from experience 
The princip al names on tbe.ratiqDsh 8tie side are t hose of 
l)e8e ^te8'~Sp .inoza,.Le ibnitz and Wo lff. All these philo- 
sopteTs^agree that the best part of our knowledge proce* 
eds from the mind itself Bationaliem declares that the 
necessity and universal validity of certain propositions is 
an indispdtable evidence of their a priority and looks 
upon Mathematics and mathematical natural sciences, 
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•with their dednctive method and array of deBnitiona and 
axioms, as the models of trnO science. Against such a pur* 
ely rationalistic standpoint we may urge the following 
objections: — 

( 1 ) 1]^ a priori in the sense of innate dispositions 
orideas is no goarantee either of necessity orofuniversal 
validity. Mathematics or physics try to rid their results, 
as far as possible, of any sort of subjective addition and 
can lay claim to onivarsal validity only on the assump* 
lion that their contents are exclusively objective. More* 
over, there are universal subjective states or processes 
which though universal are called "iUnsions*’ and are never 
made the basis of a necessary or universally valid system 
of knowledge. (2) If the principle of identity is the 
only principle that runs through the innate " troths of re* 
ason,” progress in the rational sphere must consist in the« 
developiaeat of identical propositions and knowledge in 
the exercise of formal reasoning. Such a conclusion, how* 
ever, is evidently in conflict with the facts as well as the 
desire of oUrimpnlse to know. The stream of knowing 
“rises above iis source.’* ( 3 ) Lastly, it is extraordinarily 
difficult to draw a line of division between the a priori and 
the a posteriori. All knowledge is one and no sharp dis- 
tinction can be made in it. Knowledge a prori alone is 
not possible; whatever is possible a priori is so empty of 
content that it cannot deserve the name of knowledge 
which is so full. 

Thus both empiricism and rationalism are in them- 
selves inadequate as theories of knowledge. The inade- 
quacy of empiricism becomes obvious as soon as it relies 
entirely upon its own mean& It is so exclusively taken 
up with a wealth of particuUra that it has to say nothing 
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of their principle “ It cannot see the wood for the 
trees ” Hume regards knowledge as formed of distinct 
and separate impressions But if they are separate, bow 
are they bound together ? The empiricist regards the 
things themselves as producing what in reality our acti- 
vity has placed within them It is quite cle ir that no 
accumulation of mere facts can afford any sort of know- 
ledge Oil the other hand, rationalism tries to spin out 
everything from reason itself It regards everything to 
proceed from thoughtas the outcome of its self activity 
On this line, knowledge reduces itself to the complete 
working oat of what la inherent in the rational nature of 
man To Leibmtz philosophy meant converting the 
whole of reality into rational equation^ The world thus 
tends to become a domain of mere forms and relations 
Beality threatens to become utterly thio and 
bloodless Thus whereas empiricism seems unable 
to give to its limitless material any dominating form, ' 
rationalism fails to provide form with a content 
The former robs knowledge of its scientific character, 
the latter is unable to provide knowledge withalivingcon- 
tent At the same time both rationalism and empiricism 
represent factors indispensable to knowledge Each of 
them represents important elements of truths and success- 
fully employs them in attacking the opposite side Ra- 
tionalism stands for originality, empiricism for actnality. 
The strength of rationalism lies m its advocacv of the in- 
dependence for truth of man, the strength of empiricism 
lies in preserving the determination of knowledge by ex- 
perience Experience has the two fold significance with 
ccgard. to knowledge It man internal limitation and an 
external determination Expenence is indispensable not 
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only for the relating of life to its environment but for the 
constituting of this life itself Thus a theory was required 
which would avoid the exees'^es of both but would retain 
the elements of truth contained in them Kant came forth 
with his ' Cnficxam * to reconcile the above two theories 
Before we deal with Kant’s theory, let us see what Dog- 
matism means, tor it too came under Kant’s criticism 

(6) In a general senaedc^atasm means anything ac- 
cepted Without an Epistemological foundation Thus all the 
special sciences aie m this sense dogmatic for the episte- 
mological test is allowed by them to lapse Kant takes 
dogmatism m this sense. In his opinion any philosophi- 
cal eyatem must be preceded by an epistemological 
enquiry into the certainty and validity of knowledge 
More specially the term ta used to denote the achoola 
which think it nauecessary to draw a line of division 
between espenential knowledge and definitiona of trans- 
cendent objects If Scepticism sets no limits to ignor- 
ance, dogmatiam in this eenee sets no limits to human 
knowledge lb is at once the emptiest and the most 
pretentions conception of the capabilitiea of our knowing 
faculty It IB accordingly moat generally found in con- 
nection with rationalism ( though empiricism too baa a 
taint of dogmatism and Kant declared that Hume awaken- 
ed him from his dogmatic slumbers ) For if all true 
knowledge comes from pure reason it has no external or 
objective limits The dogmatists, therefore, figured very 
largelv among the Bntionahsts of the 17th and ISth cen- 
turies The worst of them is Spinoza who does not offer 
the alight<s8t epistemological justification for hie deduc- 
tive procedure but comes upon the scene with a whole 
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-oamber of the most dubioos defimtioas and axioms ready 
made Dogmatism proper has, emeo the time of Kuot, 
practically disappeared from philosophy The modern 
philosopher, thongh he may declare bis right to dogmatic 
procedure, would not blink the fact that fhe definition of 
the transcendent is incomparably leas certain than the 
results of the special sciencea 
(6)Crittctsm attempts to reconcile the opposing claims of 
both rationalism and empiricism It explains knowledge 
as the resultant of two faetora— a formal factor dedneible 
from the nature of the knowing intellect and the material 
factor constituted bysense perceptions If either of tbe«e 
factors IB lacking we can h we no knowledge Thus Kant 
said that concepts and percepts were the warp and the 
woof of human knowledge £ant who is the founder of 
Criticism distinguishes between the matter and form 
-of knowledge He is thus able to reconcile rationalism 
and empiricism and to transeead the older antithesis 
of understanding and sensibility The senses are 
capable of giving real scientific knowledge since 
they too are ruled by a prion forms ( Kant uses the 
word a prion in the sense of connate or ultimate sub- 
jective dispositions Modern adherents of criticism have 
changed the definition to mean simply the part or aspect 
of knowledge whose validity is independent of individual 
experience and thus reconcile criticism to empiricism ) 
These are the forms of space and time which ensure the 
necessity and universal validity of mathematical proposi 
tions Criticism is at one with positivism in the opinion 
that human knowledge has limits ( i e in their attack 
against Dogmatism ) and in the opinion that ideas are 
not self-existent magnitudes but are simply aids to the 
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arrangement and connection of facta and possess no cont- 
ents of their own apart from the vacioue perceptions to 
which they can be applied ( i. e. in their attack against 
rationalism pare. )* Hence, it is held, we can never argue 
from concepts as sneh to realities; ( this is Kant’s famous 
argument against idealism ). Bnt beyond this, positivism 
and criticism have divergent paths Positivism disputes 
not only the certainty, bnt also the possibility or right 
of existence, of every metaphysics. Criticism, on the 
other hand,aecepta metaphysics as an ‘‘irrepressible” need 
of human reason. Kant's Gritiqne of metaphysics was 
not intended to prove its total impossibility but to con- 
test the scientiGc value of ite results. For Kant not only 
recognises an irresistible metaphysical impulse bnt fre- 
quently inclines to admit the possibility of certain meta- 
physics! assumptions ond to conduct proofs by 
purely theoretical methods. Only his m^^taphysica are 
ethical. Thus Kaut is thoroughly right in bis explanation 
of the origin and development of knowledge. He belonged 
to the rationalistic side in so far as he energetically 
fought to raise knowledge beyond the mere association of 
ideas and make it into a connected whole; but his 
rationalism received an empirical impress in this sense 
that he did not represent thought , as giving rise to 
knowledge throngu its own pure self-activity; 
knowledge must always depend upon matter being 
presented to the mind. Bnt this led him to conclude 
^hat thought cannot attain to a world of things, but only 
to a domain of appearances. It is his absolute dualism pf 
the thing-in-itseil and its appearances to which alone tynr 
knowledge through thought is conGned, that proved fatal 
to a sound theory of knowledge; and the gulf between 
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empiricism and rationalism instead of being bridged over 
became wider still in the farther developments of his 
Philosophy No doubt Kant’s practical philosophy modided 
this dualism a little but that was on the side of faith 
Neither party was eatisded by Kant's verdict Kant’s li- 
mitation of thought only to a domain of appearances 
could not bo accepted by the rationalists and on the other 
hand his fabric of forms which, as he said, made experi- 
ence possible could not be accepted by the empiricists as 
something not evolved throngh experience itself Thus 
Kant though thoroughly right in his explanation of 
knowledge seems to be mistaken in his doctrine of the 
limits of human knowledge But this dsfect can 
be removed on our theory of knowledge, which is 
knowledge of the thing in-itself growing daily Thus the 
strangeness betwesn the thought that knows and the 
world that is known will disappear and we shall have a 
smooth theory of the growth and validity of human 
knowledge 

( 7 ) Pragmaitsm or epistemological utilit- 
tananism is a theory that asserts that the true is the 
useful useful for human life The expression, “ pragmat- 
ism ” was first used as a philosophical concept in its pre- 
sent sense by Charles Fierce in the American magazine, 
“The Popular^cience Mo^ hly ’*^(1876) in hls^articl^on 
“ HovOojuakejJorjdeae clear ^ It is in America that 
pragmatism has become a wide-epread tendency It 
baa become infinential in England, too, chiefly throngh the 
brilliant writings of William James who wrote a book on 
pragmatism m 1907 Schiller is another exponent of the 
theory He calls it Humanism and applies it to all 
social matters Pragmatism xs only a new name for old 
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^aya of thinking ond pragmatists claim on their side 
Protagoras ftom tho ancients and Kant and Mill from tha 
moderns. .Protagoras famous dictum, “Man _i8_. the 
measura of M Jihinga” ia taken as tlm beginning of 
pragmatism whoso p^cipal tenet is_thG_r^lativity of 
So also Kant showed the progmatistic 
tendency whoa he extended the sphere of justifiable be- 
liefs beyond tho region of the phenomenal. Truth on the 
Fragmatistic view is nothing but a bundle of poatniates of 
whatever works well. Schillers bonk is named 
Axioms as Postulates. Speaking of the relationship 
between prngmitism and other tendencies of thought 
/ James says, “ Pragmatism represents a perfectly familiar 
attitude in philosophy, the empiricist attitude but it re- 
presents it, as it seems to me, both in a more radical and In 
a less objectionable form than it has ever yet assumed*-. 
It agrees with nominalism In always appealing to parti- 
culars; with utilitarianism in emphasising practical as- 
pects; with positivism in its disdain for verbal solations, 
useless questions and metaphysical abstroctiona ’'f praj^ 
gmatism claims credit for being a me thod and not a sys- 
te m gpf J a^s f a^i' th at Pragm atism is conaialent— with 
ahy^met^hysical d octrl^ It seems, however, that it is 
'aThed’toapluroiistio conception of the universe. For 
pragmatism disintegrates troth by reducing it to a crowd 
of separate iruiht and claims credit for doing so. The 
pragmatist's method consists in bringing the pursuit of 
knowledge into close relationship with human existence 
and its development. Nothing is to be reckoned true that 
cannot be justified from this point of view. The true thus 
becomes a portion of the good. *' The true is the name of 
6 
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reality In eth ca, they are utilitarians and one writer 
baa called pragmatism the new ntilitananiam Secondly 
they believe in the absolute reality of choice They are 
indeterminista Determiniam flies away from them like 
a frightened night-mare In mptaph ysica as alr eady 
pointed ou^ the 5 ^ tend to wai^^ Plnraliamt thongh 
they maintain'That pragmatiam is consistent with 

any metaphysical theory The pr^ matista ^heve 

t bsc f uth la the instrnment of_ k DowiP g real ity They 
palue r^ligiotTonly ae much as the aciencea i e only for 
its practical reanlta Logic they hold to he a scientific 
ind social problem. In epistemology tl ey maintain that 
Sruth la relative and changing and that no trnthis absol- 
ate All troths are mere postulates The criteria of 
truth, according to the pragmatists, may be summarised 
18 the following - ( 1 j The truejaust^bfi— uaefol. Thus 
iheics IS an epistemological utilitarianism ( 2 ) T he trne 
nnat satisfy -the emotiorialj a>eilg It is for this reason 
;hat they would admit the existence of God and contem- 
plation of God ( Trot h mu st he capab l&.oL.v erifica- 
aon by the gense a. Here pragmatism joins hands with ra- 
heal empiricism It entertains degrees of truh ( 4 ) 
Truth 18 a habit of perception which is biologically im- 
nune from change Here pragmati'^ra forms an alliance 
,7ith biologism Truth becomes the-Pcopfirty_oLt b_e brai n 
6 ) Trath_ia what contribotes to social agreement ( 6 ) 
That is true which gives us the maximal combinations 
if satisfactions 

It IS clear that through pragmatism things are seen 
n a manner which seems to make them peculiarly simple 
vnd easy of comprehension It is obvious that a great 
umplification must ensue, because all problems not re- 
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whatever proves itself to be good in the way of belief and 
good for definite assignable reasons In pursuance of 
this line of thought Humamsm ’ looks upon truths as 
products of the human race ' Truth makes no other kind 
of claim and imposes no other kind of ought than health 
and wealth do All these claims are conditional'' The 
influence of this movement laying stress, as it does, on 
volition IS profound In the question, for instance, bet- 
ween materialism and spiritoahsm, pragmatism is found 
on the side of spiritualisra *‘Spiritualist }o faith in all it s 
f orma deals wi th a world^of promise whil e_ materialij m's 
sun sets in a sea ^ disappom tmep t" According to prng- 
matilmT^the spirit is nofa mere witness and reporter of 
the course of events but is capable of active participation 
in the same The religious problem is discussed along 
the same lines Instead of dealing with speculative prm* 
ciples the matter is approached from the point of view 
of human ne^ds Says James, ” On pragm 'tis^'C prine • 
pies, if the hypothesis of Qod works satisfictonly m 
the widest sense of the word it is true Now, whatever its 
residual difficulties may be, experience shows that it cer 
tainly does work, and that the problem is to build it out 
and determine it so that it will combine satisfactorily 
with all the other working truths 

Pragmatism manifests itself in all the different dep 
artments in one way or other In order to understand 
it it will be well, therefore, to look ut thtse manifestations. 
In psychology it asserts itself lu its advocacy of Action, 
Interest, Emotion and. Satisfaction. To the prvgmatist 
there i8 no thought which is bloodless In the dry 
bones of thought the blood of purpose is constantly 
LafUJ.y , hnJ/L idb/wt. ♦jiia, viii/tKVL w/dt 
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reality In etb ca, they are utilitarians and one writer 
'has called pragmatism the new ntihtananism Secondly 
they believe in the absolute reality of choice They are 
mddterminists Determiniem fiies away from them like 
,a frightened night-mare In m^taphypi ca a s already 
pointed out^ thej ^ tend to waf?s'~Plor sliemj though 
they maintain~^hat pragmatism is consistent with 
any metaphysical theory The pr^ roatists be lieve 
t hat filth IS the inst rument of_ k nowi Dg re ality They 
value religion only as much as the sciences i e only for 
its practical reanlts Logic they hold to he a scientific 
'and social problem In epistemology tl ey maintain that 
'truth IS relative end changing and that no truth is absol- 
Inte All troths are more postulates The criteria of 
Itruth, according to the pragmatists may be summarised 
las the following - ( 1 ) The tr uejaueL-be^ueeful Thus 
Uheirs IS an epistemological utilitarianism ( 2 ) The true 

I mnat satisfy _the amntiuaaLn aei!^ It is for this reason 
that tliey would admit the existence of God and coiitem 
Iplation of God ( 3 1 Tro t h mast he cai sb l&.QL-\ertfica 
It mn by the sense s*. Here pragmatism joins hands with ra 
'dical empiricism It entertains degrees of truh (4) 
Truth IS a habit of perception which is biologically im- 
mune from change Here pragmatism forms an alliance 
with biologism Truth becomes the property-oLt be brai n 
( 6 ) Tru th_j,a what contributes to social agreement ( 6 ) 
Hhat is true which gives ns the maximal combinations 
of satisfactions ^ 

It is clear that through pragmatism things are seen 
m a manner which seems to make them peculiarly simple 
and easy of comprehension It is obvious that a great 
simplification must ensue, because all problems not re- 
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latcd to the mamtenacce of human life are dropped as 
unprofitable At the same time pragmatiam doesaervica 
by providing on entirely impartial standard of valoation 
for the Tonous assertions, tbos enabling the matter in 
each care to be raised above mere party-strife Jrath 
in the bands of the pragmatists becomes more direct and 
fruitful, more plastic and adaptaOlo by being thrown into 
the centre of the stream of life and called upon to take 
an active share in the forward movement The positive 
Bide of the work receives essential support from an in 
ci«ivo criticism of the traditional concept of truth Not* 
withstanding the stimulating power of such a movement, 
supported as it is by brilhaot and distinguished thinkers 
we are compeffed to regard it, lo its ultimate hearing, as 
an error The idea of truth is reversed by pragmatism 
^The essence of the conception of truth and our search 
Rafter truth, is to be found m the idea that la truth man 
attains to something superior to all bis own opinions and 
inclinations, something that possesses a validity com* 
(pjetel y independent of any human consent On the other 
San3^ when the good of the individual and of humanity 
becomes the highest aim and guide, truth sinks to the 
level of a merely utihtaristi opinion All the power of 
conviction that truth can possess must disappear the mo- 
ment it 13 seen to be a mere means Truth can only exist 
as an end-in-itself "Instrumental* truth is no truth at 
all Again, pragmatism disintegrates truth into a crowd 
of separate truths ,but can wo be sure that these separate 
truths will dwell peacefully and harmoniously side by side, 
that there will be no conflict between them 7 Where is 
room for arbitration then ? Thirdly, what is worth' know- 
ing 18 , on their view,not what u certain but what seems 
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necessary for the furtherance of life Bat can we be bo 
inveterate optimists as to suppose that this life is worth 
aII the trouble and e'rciteraent sufferings and sacrifices ? 
Life, ns it IS lived sterns to be full of vanity, show emptioeso, 
impurity and hypocrisy Shall then the quest of truth be 
made a means for preservation and furtherance of this 
exceedingly dubious life? Afxith in such a life seems 
hazardous Efforts must therefore be made not to further 
this life buf to direct it in proper channels Lastlv, 
‘pragmatism gives an unsatisfactory explanation of our 
religious experience It mokes God an instrument . of 
h uman fel icity Such a conception of Qod as only a 
servant of man la extremely provoking to our religious 
convictioos We shall have to speak more about this in its 
proper place 

fS) /nfuittontsm empbasises the f lets that reality is 
ultimately known and knonal le by intuition alone ihis 
attitude gams strength when tbe troth of ultimate axioms 
13 questioned They appear to rest on nothing else than 
belief or intuition lutuitionism is at one with pragma* 
tism in its opposition to pure intellectualism But wlule 
the pragmatists appeal to a kind of faith against m- 
talleetaalism , IT Bg rgsoar-thejrece ot intnit ionis t, a p p eals 
rather to int uition Tbe justidcition for such an appeal 
-seems to rest miinly on the fact that intellectual activi 
ties are dependent on objective conditions which aro 
not apprehended by thought We can think about 
Colours or about numbers, or about knowledge itself, 
bat the presuppositions of such thought are not reached 
by thinking., but b^ tbe jiresence of certain nliimute 
forms in the structure of our Universe of which even un- 
thinking beings are more or less aware / Thus the, three 
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stages of knowledge, according to Bergson, are instinct, 
intelligence and intoition Prof Bergson, however, 
carries his criticism of the intellect further and ineani 
not only that intellectnal activities involve refei’ence to 
conditions that are uot reached by thinking but that 
the esercise of the *' Meddling intellect ” tends to distort 
our apprehension of the structure of reality. It may 
certainly be admitted that some forms of intellectual 
activity do have this t»-nde«cy We sometimes omit 
important elements in particular oljects - especially m 
objects that are of the nature of organic wholes, m order 
to concentrate our atteotioo on special aspects But 
this 18 a defect that thought is able to correct Hegel 
sought to correct it by a Dialectic, in winch the insiiSici' 
ency of abstract ways of thinking is brought to light 
It is true that this is a difficult process; but it ^oes not 
appear that ther e i s any real juatiBca tio o for_a n opposi 
t iotTbetween l otai tion and inulleetoal activity Jlradl ey 
and Taylor also uphold a similar attitude The Absolute 
of'Bradley'^^perience by which 'iiT^mBanB immediate 
feeling This is of two kinds-sub relational aud supra- 
relational, between these lies the relatmnsl According 
to this theory, the relational is thought and the sub rela- 
tional and supra lelational IB experience iiradley thus 
holds a position much allied to mysticism 

( 9 ) Immediacy is thekey-hote ofmysftcifim. There is 
no impediment between the midd that Lnews and the 
object that is known The whole world becomes one 
This 18 an anti-rational attitude Thought is based upon 
the postulate of difference in things This doctrine is 
denied by mysticism Direct immediate contact is the key- 
note of experience according to mysticism Boyce objects 
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to my 8 tici*m on the gronnd that infinite experience is not 
attainable ** The in finite experience of the Absolute is 
ogl y relative to t he human finite "e xperience Jt is ~ i 
contrae-t effect of the finite experience ' Mystics, how- 
e\er, insist on the aftainraent of infinite experience 
Mysticism goes along with a belief in an luipersonal high- 
est Being in whom everyone is to be absorbed This point 
of view IB right in its rejection of the petty human form 
of existance but this submersion ID the bottomless ocean 
of eternity can satisfy onlv those who do not recognise 
new and independent reality in spiritual hfe, only those 
who perceive in that submersion a liberation from tlie 
toil and confusion of human existence from the narrow- 
ness and limitation of the petty ego, but who do no- re- 
cognise ihat a now life rises up and can be gamed For 
oat of the very toil and conf^usion of Unman existence 
arises the new life m man 

5, The Doctrine oT Oeg^-ccs oT Troth. 

The doctrine comes luto being to meet the difficnitiea 
involved in a monistic interpretation of the Universe 
The essence of ultimate reality IB thought of as one m 
divisible, complete in itself In such a conception of sys- 
tematic completeness thought finds a certain satisfaction 
Bnt difficulties arise when an attempt is made to explain 
the existence of the finite and particular from the point 
of view of this absolute one Bradley, who is a monist, 
says that the Absolnte is completely coherent and seU- 
consiatent, but there comes the difficulty as to how any 
pljjce 18 Uft for the incomplete, the incoherent, the con- 
tradictory, which yet in some sense exists He endeavours 
to get over the difficulty his conception of degrert of 
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truth and reality. He explains that the Absolute alone 
is the truly real and the appearances are only the adjec* 
tives of this reality. Thus the greater the reality _the 
greater the truth The criteria of reality are inclu8i_^- 
nesa and harmony and these are, ther efore, the criteria of 
truth, "What la more comprehensive and more aelf-con* 
sistent is more true than the less comprehensive, and the 
less consistent Our apprehension of tlungsis incomplete 
as well as fragmentary. When rve gain more complete 
and larger knowledge we certainly are in possession of a 
larger truth Take, for instance, our knowledge of the 
steam arising from water. It must bo admitted th/.t 
our knowledge of steam at the present day is more 
than what it was some centuries bick. As wo have 
come to know the greater and greater capacities of 
steam-power and its place in the whole of life, the truth 
of steam has certainly growu. It is in this sense that the 
doctrine of degrees of truth is valid Truth is larger, in 
proportion to its 8eIf-consi8teney.and coniprohen siven ess. 
Degrees of trutirSoM not mein th it a thing becomes less 
or more according as we know aliout it. Tlie thingisthe 
same Our knowledge of it grows. Mnekenzie raisinter- 
iprota Bradley’s argument and then criticises it “How 
can the truth of a thing change T* Ho asks. A thing is 
what it is It does not change. Therefore, the truth of 
it is nnchingiog. There cannot be de grees o f truth, be 
argues, but only deg rees df ^ w^ectn eas or error wi th 
'VliTcB''we inako judgments. Truth is one: beliefs many. 
Tbiris^oxactIy''what Bradley, too, meins though his 
language is not so cle ir. Thus the doctrine of degrees of 
truth and also the doctrine of degrees of correctness* of 
beliefs are both of them correct If they are rightly inter- 
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'pteted. It is certainly more correct to say of n heap of 
a hundred mangoes that they ore ninety- nine, than to say 
that they are ten. It Is certainly more correct to say that 
t^o and two make £vo than to say that two and two 
make Bfty, though the truth is that two and two are 
equal to four. Thus the truth is one but the correctness 
of our beliefs admits of degrees. But as we said above, 
truth itself admits of degrees in a different sense. Thus 
the truth of the heap of those hundred mangoes will grow 
if we know more about the heap, for instance, if we know 
how much space is occupied by that heap in addition to 
the simple f\ct that they form a hundred; so also will 
the truth grow when we know the place 
of that heap of mangoes in the totality of things; 
when, for example, we know the uses to which it may 
bo put. In this sense, there are degrees of^ truth. It 
is not meant to say that what was once a heap of a 
hundred mangoes is now a heap of a thousand mangoes, f 
The number of mangoes remains the same but the truth 
about them grows. Thus the doctrine of degrees of truth 
is a correct nue; ho also the doctrine of degrees of cor- 
rectness ~ 'each in its own seoso and the latter is no re- 
futation of the former 
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there cannot be interaction bat only parallelism between 
the physical and the mental Bides, the common soorce of 
both beiD^ the InBnite Substance 

The other sab form of abstract monism is much 
bolder, taking upon itself’ to define the unity of mental 
and material, or os it prefers to say, of the ideal and tea 
aspects, Fichte Schelling and Hegel are its typical re- 
presentativea Ficlite looks upon the Absolute Ego as 
the first principle; Schelling regords Absolate Identityas 
the original existence; Hegel’s Absolute appears in the 
indefiuite form of Being which afterwnrdsgets its content 
and is characterised an having two special forms of nature 
and mind For Hartmann the Unconscious fs the one 
pnmaryquahty of tlio Absolute For Lotze, the Absolute 
IS at occe a religious and ethical ideal 

The monistic attitude is no doubt an expression of a 
deep-rooted human instioct A ddmre for unity is m the 
very nature of the ca^e, una\oidable; for human thought 
cannot remain satisfied with a state of division Ihe di> 
net impression we hai e of an intimate relationship bet- 
ween body and soul, the jocrejsiog knowledge of the 
dependence of the life of the soul upon bodily coaditions, 
the philosophical demand for the unity of reality and 
finally the fict of art with Its weaving together of the 
visible and inMNible, the outer and the inner aid its 
bringing of both into a reIalion''hip of fruitful reciproctl 
action, are uU arguments lo favour of monism But even 
then the following objections may be raised against a mo* 
nistio interpretation --( 1 ) Qoncreta^onism is without 
,^ny doubt merely a disguised da ihsm It offers no real 
explanation of the way in which the mental and the mate- 
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rial hold together } ( n ) the interpretation which abstract 
monism has to offer of the inter flctjon of body end mind 
18 neither the easiest nor the most obvions Accord mg to 
monism the two spheies should be in perfect equilibrium ; 
there should be a' p-'ycho-physic il parallelism But grant- 
ed that one and the tame thing hts twodiderent sides or 
modes ot mxmfestation, it does not follow of necessity 
that these evince precisely parallel changes A prion, 
there are two other possibilities the sides may be alto- 
gether independent of each other, or an in\erse relation 
may obtain between them In fact, it is very difficult to 
maintain an unbroken pirallelism and still say that there 
is no inter notion As a mitter of fact it is nob possible 
to carry out the fundameutil idea in detail without 
emphasiaing one side more than the other Spinoza him- 
self, closely stndied, is not a true momst He alternates 
between spuitualism and materialism Thus the inter- 
pretation oS'ered by monism of the relation of body and 
mind, or m the larger sphere of ibo nnconscious and the 
conscious, does not seem to be the indisputable one 
More about the weak points of monism m this matter 
Will be said when we come to discuss the theories of the 
relation of mind and body ( 3 ). Lastly, abstract monism 
also comes into collision with the teachings of empirical 
natural science It completely ignores the lineof drvisioTi 
between the organic and inorganic worlds The analogy , 
between the human coosciotisness and the mental 
processes of other animals will at some point come td a 
stop. The dtfierence between the reaction of the cell to 
Stimnli and the purely physico-chemical change ot^ one 
inorganic body under the miluencd of another is so funda- 
mental that the metaphysics of monism which ignores it, 
stands convicted of a disregard of facts. 
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The monistic attitude is consistent either with a 
materialistic or a spiritualistic interpretation of the uni 
verse For matter in the one case and spirit mthe othe 
may be held to be the one prmc pie of reality 

These two types will be discussed under the heads of 
materialism and spirituilism Before proceeding to that 
it 18 necessary to discuss the rival attitudes of monism, 
VIZ Dualism and Pluralism 

(2) Dualism » 

The dnalistio standpoint la the most natural ind 
primitive one It affords a ready explanation of the con 
tradiQtions that are seen in ibis world The contra* 
dictions between mind and marier, the euljective and the 
objective, matter audform organic and inorg'nic, appear 
enoe and reality, the unconscioiid and the conscious the 
good and the bad the beautiful and the ugly dnd an 
easy explanation in the assumption of two principles tb it 
‘^ork everywhere This is an attitude that at onceappcals 
to tile average human naderstanding 

Like all other theories this theory, too, was held by 
some of the ancient philosophers Anaxagoras was the 
most pronounced da ilist among the Pre Socratics He 
dchnitoly distinguished Nous, the mental principle, from 
the innumerable nttimite mitenal elements Mind brings 
or^er and movement into what is in it^df inert and 
chaotic matter The two greatest philosophois of onti* 
quity may also be termed duilists Plito separates mattei 
from idea, sensible pirticulanty from the rcil that finds 
expression in the generic idea In Aristotle we haie a 
similar antithesis between mitter and form, though he 
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takes care to say that there la no nnformed matter, nor 
pure form except Divinity. Daalism has also played a 
prominent part in modern philosophy Descartes may be 
said to be the first modern dnahst with biadutiDCtion bet> 
{^iveen two substances; a resextensa and a rescogitans which 
exist independently but s^and m reciprocal relations to 
one another. Spinoza tries to introduce a unity by calling 
both, modes of a primary substance, God, but with him, too, 
the two worlds - mental and physical run parallel - there 
beingno mteriction between them In IndianPhilosophy, 
also, the gulf between reality and appearance is explained 
by the assumption ol Brahman and Maya Shankar, in- 
clined, as he 18, toward^a m^istic mterpretalion,__ 8 aya 
t hat e very real thing Braoman but an lUosion Jakes 
plaM owing to the^ nower of Maya that is somehow 
attach ed to Brah man But h) cannot explain the exact 
relation between Maya and Brahman though he takes 
great pains to do so Evidently, the conception of Maya 
18 due to the necessit) of ezplainiug the unreal the evil, 
the ugly 

The objections to dualism though few are quite con- 
viDciDg In the first place. all the arguments in favour of 
Monism, abovestated, are, i)*80 facto, arguments against 
Dualism and Pluarlism The strong tendency m the 
human breast some how to transcend diGfarences and see 
unity can. never be an nihila ted Secondly, Duahsm 
necessarily preaches a parallelism of mind and body, 
spirit and matter. There can be no interaction between 
them on such a theory Bot inter action of the two is a 
nr ai'noiyv aCfaurnuf rinr nr tfilijrvAmr msgiWAnf 
by Dualism only in the interest of a consistent theoretical 
argument Lastly, such a paraUehsm of mini! and body 
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cannot be consistently carried oat There is macb 
troth in Berkeley’s dictum The E'^se is percipi ’ There 
can be no matter independently of any mind that perceives 
it Even Spinoza inclines somatimes towards one side, 
sometimes towards another It is very difficult to mam-/ 
tain that the two worldarun parallel the facts of the one 
exactly correspond to the f lets of the other and yet to 
declare that there can be uo causal interference between 
the two Ibis criticism of dualism will be better under- 
stood when we discuss the theories of the relation between 
mind and body which shall also indicate the relation be- 
tween spirit and matter A thorough going materialism/ 
on one side and a thorough going spiritualism or rather 7 
mentalism on the other 16 the outcome of the DuahsticJ 
interpretation of the Universe 

<3) Pluralism. 

The pluralistic attitude is based on the idea of dif- 
ference between vanou’* things or persons that we see It 
is usually understood to mean the affirmation of the exi- 
stence of many independent substances It 18 the duali- 
stic tendency carried onwards Just as the Dualists say 
that one single principle will not suffiee to explain the 
diversity of objects but two principles will do that, the 
pluralists take a further step and say that the diversity 
cannot be explained only on two principles but essentially 
requires a plurality of principles No two objects or two 
persons are exactly alike The world is in fact a 
world of individuals each his own master Just as 
in the case of momsm there are two attitudes, 
one materiaUstio and the other spiritualistio, so m 
the case of Pluralism there can be two such inter- 
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pretations It maj be a Tnaterialistic Flnralism or 
a sptntaabstic PlnraiiBm The first is called 
Atomism, the latter iseqaivaleottoMouadism qf Leibnitz 
Democritos was the exponent of a materialistic plaralism 
In fact, even the Hecuncilere were also plnralists, When 
they saw no one principle each as earth, air, water or fire 
could account for the origination of the world, they 
maintained that all these elements were in operation 
Empedocles, the first Greek Pluralist, said that the 
vahety of the world could be explained only on the os 
sumption of the four elements Anaxagoras went further 
How could this world of infinite variety be derived only 
from four elements 1 We mast postdate as many elements 
as there are qualities The ancient doctrines of plura* 
lism were tbns materialistic or animistic Q.be modern 
ones are spirituahstie Spirits are essentially different 
Hence we can only talk of a plurality of selves Leibnitz 
gave currency to this idea through his doctrine of monads 
which are self existent entities quite independent of one 
another They are ' wiodowless ’ and yet each of them 
18 a miniature representation of the whole nniverse 
Almost on the same lines, the Beahst Herbart lays down 
a distinct pluralism of '* reals ' McTuggart and William 
James are two more modern upholders of pluralism 
James chafes against a block universe McTaggart 
emphasises the substantiality of individuals and thus m* 
dines towards Pluralism Prof. Howison another plura- 
list, in tevnlsiou from monism which by making the 

jymd..l(ui.vef»jvDjila£eXir jiolf* 
active moral bemgs.bvses his argument for plurality on the 
notion of the Freedom of the Will He says, "No Being that 
6 
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anaesout ofefficientcaUBationcanbafree Not even Divine 
agency can give nee to another self active intelligence by 
any productive art ' He therefore concludes to an 
"Eternal Pluralism, ’ a “Society of minds or a* circle of 
ealf-thinking spirits ” The members of the Eternal 
Republic have only logical reference to each other They 
simply are and together constitute the eternal order 

If even the duahetic etandpoint cannot be consistent- 
ly carried out, much less can the plnralistic one For 
see that there le interaction not only between mmd 
lud body but between mmd and mmd and body and body 
cfowison'H language itself la sufficient to disprove the 
ilarah stioj ogitiOD. He admits the indirect causation of 
ioS" He talks of a ‘ society of minds ' Evidently there 
»n be so society unless the plorabty is based upon a 
leeper noity Howison’a credit Les only is discarding 
ifficient cassation and replacing it by the final causation 
iVe daily see how much ofamau depends npon his eniiron- 
nent When Howieon admits the Divine nature as the final 
x;ause of the development which takes place in these finite 
selves, he virtually abendone the Ontological Pluralism 
which he champions In Leibnitz, also, an ontological 
pluralism is combined wiih an ideal "Harmony" Dr Me 
Taggart s pluralism is more consistent and uncompromising 
He recognises no central S]»ric His universe, therefore, 
resolves into a number of fragmentary subjective worlds 
with no p^o^ ision for their co-ordination and no guarantee 
that, if pieced together, the result wonld be a " harmo- 
nious system of selves ' accounts for such coherence, 
therefore, by assuming that all selves are perfect Each 
self 18 eteinal and the present imperfections are stepping 
stones on the way to perfectionj' Each self is an Absolute 
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A Seth says of such a pluralism ‘ Such » heroic multi- 
plication of deities appeals tome rather as a reductio ad 
ivhsurdum of Dr McTaggart'e doctrine of eternal sub- 
stances than as calling for further discussion 1 doubt 
if individualism has ever been carried further than in this 
proposal to have as many oniversals as there are parti- 
cnlars ” 

The above criticism of the chief English advocates of 
pluralism is sufficient to show that pluralism cannot stand. 
An under-lying unity must and always will be found. 
The pluralism of atoms also is not a consistent theory. 
’What 18 the principle of their combinations? If it is Love 
and Hate wh ere do theseJjoy^i^Hatei^sideTSpIritiial 
'Atomism or l^onadism too is a one 8 ided_ theory Thus 
iTwdulTTppear that monism best explains the nniveree 
both on the common sense view and the purely meta- 
physical view But Monism may be materialistic or 
spiritualistic It remains to be seen which of these is 
the true theory 

(4) Materialism. 

Materiaiism has been a very widely accepted doctrine 
in modern times The developmenlsof modernscience with 
their emphasis on a satisfactory mechanical interpreta- 
tion and the validity of the laws of motion lend a colour 
to this doctrine The indisputable dependence of the life 
of the soul upon bodily conditions and the advantages 
materialism possesses of being very simple and easily 
understood are factors telling in its favour The 
individual man is more and more looked upon as the snm 
of parents and nurae, place and time, air and weather 
sound and light, food and clothing He is made the sport 
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oJ every breath of air that plays upon him Given the 
physical antecedents it la boasted, anything can be es- 
plained as the product of them through the laws of 
mechanics Even mind is nothing more than such a 
combination of physical atoms, according to one extreme 
school of materialists 

Materialism did not play a prominent part in Greek 
thought Certainly there were Atomists like Leucippus, 
Democritus and the Epienreansbat theirs was not a moms* 
tic materialism as they looked upon mind as made np of 
peculiar sorts of atoms Thus Materialism is monistic or 
dualistic The Plnralietic form though exhibited by 
Democritus was never earned out Modern materialism 
has been more radical and therefore is monistic The 
Greek Dualistic materialists held the theory that the 
whole visible universe has arisen by the cohesion of email 
particles, the atoms Matter la essentially homogeneoua 
ID character and all differences among phenomena are 
xeferrable to the size, form and relative position of the 
atoms The mmd, hke everything else, is composed of 
atoms which are in its case very smooth, delicate and 
round Lucretius described them as the smallest, roundest 
and most mobile Ernpedocles called them Fire-atoms 
and he explained the acquisition of knowledge as due to 
the law of “ Like attracts Like’ The Epicureans saw the 
necessity of accounting lor contingency in phenomena; 
hence they held that the atoms by their own motive- 
power diverge from the straight hue This ancient mater- / 
alism may be termed dnalistic, since it regarded body and \ 
mind as composed ofdiderentkindsof atoms Even though | 
Democritus maintained a plurality of atom8,tlie atoms j 
were divided generally into the two broad kinds 
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Modern materialism has been monistic, On the 
dualtstio hypothesis there are two kinds of matter, a 
coarser and a finer, a more inert and a more mobile, on the 
monistic, there is but one- matter is nmtary throughout 
Bat again this form, has three sab divisions according as 
it explains the relation of mind and body Attributive 
materialism, Gaasal mateuaiism, and Equative maien 
ilism The first makes mmd an attribute of matter, the 
lecond makes it an ofieot of matter, the third looks npon 
the mental processes as material in their character Darwin 
Bay be considered as a typical advocate of the first type 
)f monistic materialism, Haxleyof the second and Hobbee 
sf the third 

Attributive materialism looks upon the life of the 
loul as a primary instead of a eecondary phenomenon, as 
in attribute of matter from the very beginning and not 
lomething which develops subsequently at epeeial points 
It adds soul to the elements as a property along with 
itber properties, without their being thereby essentially 
itCferent The mind according to them is an epi pheno- 
menon of matter - only a loose banging, unnecessary 
and inactive One piece of matter la combined with 
another and along with it the mind Stas' is 
automatically combined too Thus if A le a matter 
particle and B a mind particle hanging on it 
and Again, A’ and B are two other such particles, 
the combination of these, it is said, will result in AA' BB . 
The epipbenomenal theory of the relation of mmd and 
body necessarily goes along with this doctrine Even the 
most primitive things-tbe nebulae are posse'-Bed of mmd 
particles and as there is a gradual disintegration and int* 
egration of the matter, so there is of the accompanying 
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miod Od the second mterpretation, the mind is the 
efiect of the matter that works Matter is the realitf 
and mind is only a bye-prodnct of its working like the 
refuse given b} corn when gronod At most, mind is an 
BCCompiDiment of matter ae the whistle is an accompan- 
iment of the steam-engine Huxlej is the exponent of 
each a theory He aaya mind la nothing more than the 
waste-product of the braiae’a work In fact, ongmally 
there was no mind according to this view It is only an 
accident entering at a later stage Hence it has no act- 
ive part in the working of the Universe Everything is 
going on on the laws of mechanical and chemical combi- 
nations The mind is at moat a static entity, an impart- 
ial spectator before whom the dance of the physical atoms 
18 going on whether the miod chooses to look at it or no 
On the third interpretation, i e of Eqnative materialism, 
mental processes are nothing else than material processes 
themselves viewed differently Hobbes is tbe earliest of this 
school He declares that every real occarrence id the 
universe is movement; even sensstioos and ideas are, at 
bottom, nothing else than movements of inward parts 
of the animal body, Thought is a function ot the brain 
Hooke held that memory was a material storage of ideas 
in the brain sabstance and he calculated that the number 
of ideas that can be acquired by no adult during his life- 
time would amount to nearly 2,000,000 and says that 
brain has plenty of room for them all Connections are 
set np between mental capacity and the weight of the 
brain, the extent of its surface and the number of its con- 
volutions Mental processes, it la held, can be ’ ’ ’ ‘ 

to particular brain ganglia-reason, imaginaf 
.space-perception, aesthetic perception, all cj 
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to their separate cells Bochoer allows only 100,000 ideas 
as the maamam number By others, reasons are gl^en 
for calling ramd a material process Since the mind has 
its seat m the body, it must be extended and therefore 
material The things of the phenomenal world are our 
ideas As things are extended, ideas most be extended 
also And as ideas run their coarse in the mind, mind 
must be extended, what is extended moat be matter 
Therefore, mmd must be material The materialist of 
this type asserts the nnity of force and matter, mind and 
body, God and the world Thought is a movement, a 
recomposition of brain substance It is an extended 
process as it requires time fonts consummation as is pro- 
ved by reaction experiments Mind is only the collective 
expression for the total activity of the brain just as re- 
spiration 18 a collective expression for the activity of the 
organs of breathing 

The iDsdeqaacyof raatenalismwe need not go far to 
seek It IS evident on the very face of it In the first place, 
materialism is itself an ab:>traction A physical atom on 
its own principle cannot be Is the physical atom /archer 
divisible ? They anwer no Then certainly they are go- 
ing against their own fundamental doctrine mz infinite 
divisibility Can the atoms interpenetrate r If they are 
Self-snlBcient units they cannot and hence there would he 
no combination m fact of such units How are they then 
organi"ed ? The answer mast be '* through some outward 
agency ” But this is tantamount to saying that there is an 
outside principle of arrangement Thus the formal cause 
docs nob reside in the atoms themselves There is a force 
superior to them and hence atoms are not the only reali- 
ties Secondly, the laws of the Conservation of energy 
need not be interpreted only on a materialistic basis. 
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As Ward has ably shown it is eminently a law of 
exchange of Valnes Bat the nutrastworthinesa of 
materialism is all the more glaring m its treatment of the 
mmd m the wrong psychological aualysis to which it 
lends On the view of the attributive materialism the 
sou) or mind is a possession of matter Bat it must be 
evident to any plain man that a soul cannot be had, it 
can onl} be It is said on the side of attributive 
materialism that consciousness is merely an epiphenome- 
non 1 e a loose, n^eless hanging Botifeo, on the principle 
of the Evolutionists themselves who preach this kind of 
materialism ,that tho oseless tbinga have a tendency to 
become extinct, consciousness would have bad no ressou to 
Bn^Vl^ e up to this time if it had been quite useless Again, oar 
habits are not automatic as sacb materialism will have to 
hold They are ovidenlly formed under tbeguidnnce of mac's 
will and end Kor is the causation only between the 
physical atoms so that when they combine the correspond* 
ing consciousnesses combine too This is a wrong piece 
of psychology CoDSCioasness cannot be divided into 
parts thus It is one whole which exists through and in 
every particular The whole mind acts even in the sim- 
plest cases of action and not one particular " part ’’ of 
the mind Thus such kind of materialism commits the 
fallacy of composition Moreover, our consciousness 
plainly tells ns that we as spirite are causal agents We 
are conscious of causation at every step In fact, bad it 
not been so, all hope of bringing about reforms by per- 
suasion would have been at an end and persons no less 
than things would have looked as automata, machines 
working according to physical lawa On a radical princi- 
ple of this sort a man who once begins to eat would never 
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stop for 'Want of aoy interferenca on the part of hia will 
He will continne to work just as a machine works Bat 
can even the machines go on by themselves ? Do they 
not show tendencies of resistance ? And are they not in 
the end removed by the cleverness of man ? Even the 
existence of machines is an outcome of the human mind 
in as much as machines are invented with a view to serve 
human ends Thns we see that the human mind is a 
very strong canaal power indeed On a purely materia- 
listic interpretation, the Tragedies of Shakesj eare would 
be nothing more than the black scribblings on a white 
paper caused by a collection of atoms of blood and bone, 
technically called the hand of a certain man whose bram 
was very big, and issued out by physical and physiologi- 
cal laws into the operations by the band Now is this a 
satisfactory explanation of the Shakespearian Tragedies 
which, m our opinion, are the result not of anv physical 
atom, but the outcome of a transcendent poetic genius? 
Thus the materialistic interpretation is a far fetched and 
dogmatic one Their interpretation of the reality of the 
rainbow ^ould have similar characteristics No place 
wonld he found in it for the aesthetic experience of the 
poet or the painter , hat the * dissection and analysis *’ 
method of the physical ecientist will be applied Causal 
materialism commits all the self same fallacies Both 
the attributive and the causal materialism preach the epi- 
phenomenal theory of the human tmnd Bat cansal ma- 
terialism adds one more difficnlty to those already exis- 
tent by its emphasis on the sadden emergence of human 
consciousness If like produces like, consciousness can no 
less be due to a prior consciousness than matter is the 
transformation of original matter. Nor is the psychology 
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of the last view i. e of eqoative materialism comprehen- 
sible 


If mental proeessesare material m reality (as the 
eqnative materialism holds ), we could have seen their 
identity^but no such identity la seen nor can it be withont 
much hazard speculated For thongh the Weber-Fccbner 
laws have done something to set up a correspondence 
between the magnitude of the atimulus and the intensity 
of the reanlting sensation yet at the same time they have 
brought to light the principal fact that the psychical does 
not varv with the physical It it did, there could hardly 
be a difierence between the mental attitude of two persons 
who received news of the death, one of his own son, the 
other of his correspoudent'a eon, i. e between the sensa- 
tions to which the following stimuli give nee, “ Four son 
IS dead ” and “ ^ur son is dead And this brings us to 
the epistemological draw-backs of materialism On its 
view, eonsciousness is only cognitive, it is only anab extra 
spectator, a mirro^ as it were, of -the neb array of matter 
that 18 passing before it and l^ its long and beautiful 
array delights it But such a language is inconsistent 
with itself, if the supposed spectator has no more con- 
nection with reality, why, in the name of devil shonld it 
take delight m the vision it sees ^ The spectator ab extra 
would be altogether indifferent to the worries and the 
joys of the passing tide; hut le this what happens to our 
consciousness ? Is our conscionsness satisefid only with 
what it sees happening outside ? Does it not think of its 
own self as creating or at least enjoying this outward 
flow ? Is not self consciousness an established fact ? Our 
consciousness, we feel, is not simply cognitive, it is so no 
doubt, but it 18 much more It is an active participator 
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in the whole of reality and not only a sleeping member ot 
the firm It is not static bat dynamic This c^plttns tho 
difference of attitude of the savage man and the civilised 
man towards the things they possess The civilised man 
does not so much enjoy the things themselves as hxmsdf 
among the things His thought imparts value to the 
sensuous and shapes it into ideal constructions Think of 
the gulf between the savage enjoying the glittering pieces 
of gold and the " self-eonscioas * power of the civihsed 
mhn towards the same Again, epistemologically, it is 
wrong to suppose the existence of mind and matter side 
by side as materialism does This distinction of mind and 
matter, subject and object arises afterwards and is not an 
original characterof human experience A forther criticism 
of materialism te that along with these moDstrous views 
ID psychology and epistemology go their monstrous ethics 
The materulisb’s ethics are Hedonism and Egoism Pleasure 
in the sense of sensuous gratification and this of one s self 
with no thought for others is their ethical ideal but such 
an ideal is easily controverted by our natonl experience^ 
It IB not always the strongest that survive but very often 
the weakest also do There are altruistic and social in* 
stincts m man There is association and co-operation 
Minds do not come together in the way m which parti- 
cles of matter ( an abstract idea itself ) do Mental att* 
ructions are quite different from the physical ones and 
last much longer and produce more tangible resnlts It 
IB by the co-operation of minds and not by the co-operat- 
ion of physical atoms that civilisation can advance, and 
the actual growth of civilisation proves such union of 
minds Thus minds have got their separate existence and 
their separate powers and hence are m no way slaves or 
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dependents of the physical existenee which alone is all 
in all to the materialists The materialists have also the 
irreligious tendency of denying life after death. When 
the body is reduced to ashes nothing remains behind 
and hence nothing survives This is the famous atheistic 
Gharwaka doctrine in Indian Philosophy But such doc- 
trines need no refutation beyond pointing to oar deep- 
seated and very powerfnl beliefs Ihe ethics based on 
them have immoral tendencies Bat it has always been 
recognised and will be recognised more and more m fnture 
that, after all, mind is more powerful then matter and 
thus to make it hang on matteris nothing more than to 
make a hollow show of unsobstantial things like the so- 
called material world 

(5) SpiritaaHsm. 

If matenaUam starts from matter, epintuahsm ( an 
attitude that is diametrically opposed to materialism ) 
starts from mind, from the human consciousness If ma- 
terialism looks upon reality as compounded of physical 
atoms according to the laws of mechanics, accompanied 
at most by their epiphenomena of mind, spiritualism, on 
the other hand, looks upon reiUty as compounded of men- 
tal atoms, by their own force and accompanied at most 
by their material epiphenomena The spirit is the reality, 
matter is only a useless accompaniment Spiritualism is 
thus one but an extreme form of idealism Plato is an 
idealist but be does not deny the reality of matter He 
only says that the Idea of the Good is the highest reality 
Plato may also be considered as a Realist Spiritualism was 
nota Ereatforco in ancient thought In modem times, how- 
ever, there have been very many able exponents of spiritn- 
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alien) Leibnitz with hie monadieni takes the enpreme po- 
fiition Herbert tuo looks upon his * Heals as incorporeal 
existences which were indefinable m their simple quality 
The relation between the reals was of self preservation 
and disturbance Lotze looked upon individuals as modi 
fications of the Absolute whose imitj is dependent on 
mental quality He thus tried to reconcile Monadism 
and Healism Wundt says m trying to reconcile science 
and psychology, that on the side of science the ultimate 
reality is the atom, on the psychological side it is will ; 
therefore he concludes ‘ the essential nmt of existence 
18 will-atora. Schopenhaner, too, may be ranked on the 
side of spiritualism m its conflict with materialism He 
takes up the Kantian idea of the thing in itself and calls 
it will , the phenomena are the ideas Thus tbeTJoiverse 
consists of will and its ideas ChfTord posts mind behind 
very inorganic particle and thus gives rise to a theory 
which has been called Pan psychism 

We shall deal with Leibnitz's Monadism and 
Oliiford s Pan-psTchism in detail and wl at holds good of 
them does so of others that are only modiflcations of 
these theories The most important motive underlying 
Monadism was to find a way of escape from the complete 
determinism of the materialistic scheme The monadist 
starts from buman consciousness and goes on on the pri> 
nciple of continuity to attnbote consciousness in a less 
and le^s degree to lower animals and ultimately to 
physical atoms which in his opinion in coming together 
show an affinity towards one another - the same character-^ 
isti€s cS frem triihia Oa ibis tks 

.vesture of tbs spirit and its environmental conditions are 
reduced to quasi spiritual centres, and the objective world 
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becomes eimply the appearance of these souls or monads 
to one another The atom (monad) is considered as psy- 
chical in essence, a feeling and responsive centre after the 
analogy of oar own existence, in however remotea degree. 
The monad is not a physical atom which is further divisi- 
hle, nor & inathema.tica} tiaii which rs anreal Jt is s 
metaphysical unit and la both indivisible and real Leib- 
nitz starts from substance which he dednes as that which 
has force and self activity There is an infimte number 
of monads They differ also m the degree of their psy- 
chical content Some are sleeping monads, others dream 
ing, others awake They are impenetrable They are 
windowless How then do they combine ? By their own 
inherent pre-established power There is an affinity 
between certain Monads tbatisdne to their pre-establish- 
ed harmony Each Monad represents in a miniature the 
whole universe le is a microcosm, a mirror of the whole 
universe Thus the monadist epiriluahses the umveree to 
its tinie^it particle and thus crushes down materialism 
“ Each portion of matter may be conceived as like a gar- 
den full of plants Or a pond full of fishes There is no- 
thing fallow, nothing sterile, nothing dead in the universe, 
no chaos, no confusion save jo appearance ’ 

Clifford, the pan-psychiet, bolds an essentially similar 
position Behind every inorganic particle he places a 
particle of mmd-stuff so that when the mind particles 
combine and form a mind, the accompanying matter-par- 
ticles combine and form a body Mind on such a view is 
a complex of which simple feelings are the elements 
which can exist independently “Mmd-stuff then is the 
reality which we perceive as matter *' Berkeley treats the 
material world as a system of signs which have no exist- 
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eoce Bdve as interzni^teQt expenenca m the minds of 
mdividoal knowers and as continnons divine purpose of 
acting according to certain rules Pan-psychists put forth 
thoir theory of monadic sonl at the back of every material 
appearance, as an alternative to Berkeleyan theory. The 
&sed laws are the result of the action and i e-action of 
these psychical individna 

Evidently, spirituahsm is a one-sided theory like 
materialisiiL The hypothesis of spirit any where and 
everywhere is an abstract and arbitrary hypothesis Jnst 
as all is not matter, all is not spirit too It is very diS« 
cnlt to maintain with the spiritualist ihat the inorganic 
hfe IS a form of epintoanife as yet undeveloped in con* 
BCiousness The only point in favour of such a doctrine 
IS the unity and cootinuity asserted But continuity nehd 
not be at daggers drawn with breaks or stages The nmty 
may be a teleological unity In fact, continmtv of pro* 
ce«s and the emergence of real diSerences are the twin 
aspects of the cosmic history Continuity may be incon* 
eistent with ‘ bre-iks '* if we define a break as a ‘ chasm" 
Or an alien influx into nature But if it means actual in- 
crements or lifts in the process when quantity may be 
said to pass into quality, the statement of Frof Wallace, 
*' All development is by breaks and yet makes for 
continuity ” is quite intelligible Thus no harm is done 
to unity or continuity if tbe stages of inorganic, organic, 
UDCon^cious and conscious, mecbsmcal and teleological 
are asserted Kature as a realm of inviolable law appears 
to be the necessary condition of tbe life of mtelbgence and 
reasonable action Nature andman are, ro abort, orgHnicaf* 
ly connected Thirdly, some monads are beings which have 
only external relation to one another How does, then, 
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their behaviour to one another difier from a case of 
mechanical interaction ? Fourthly, the idea of small 
pieces of unconscious mind staff combining independently 
into minds is a psychological monster It creates the same 
fallacy as was committed by materialism viz of looking 
upon the mind as divisible, as havingcompartments which 
can exist one without another Fifthly and lastly, this 
philosophical animism is a theory difficult to reconcile 
with our commonsense attitude towards natural things 
On the hypothesis of pan^psychism what becomes of such 
things as food, clothes, and onr bodies! When we eat food 
are we in reality eating minds 7 When we pub on clothes 
do we wear minds 1 Is onr body also a form of mind 7 
This IS absurd It is as externalities that they function 
in our life, not as other selves, if we were to treat them as 
other selves their characteristic being would disappear. 
We, therefore, conclude that matter and mind are not 
independently separate facta but necessary elements of a 
single system This is Idealism It means the inter- 
pretation of the world according to a scale of values or in 
Plato’s phrase, by the idea ofthe Good The philosophical 
interest of consciousness lies in the ideal values of which 
it IS the bearer, not in its mere existence as a more refined 
kind of fact 

(6) Sabjective Idealism. 

The four forms into which Idealistic explanations can 
he divided are (i ) Sadjectivo Idealism ( u ) Abstract Idea- 
lism, ( 111 ) Absolute Idealism and(iv) Objective idea- 
lism It will he seen that the last view appears to be the 
most correct 

Subjective Idealism has not been very consistently 
carried out, but Berkeley is looked upon as a great apostle 
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of tliftt doctrine SolipaiRtn is a word tl>at cannot be 
ttj)} lnid to Beikeley’fl theory, foi sohp'siMii means “ I and 
my stnteB ah ne exist Though this was at hrst asseited 
by Berkeley, he afterwards corrected himse'f and posited 
the Diviue consciousness to which thing's, not present to 
our consciousness, n]U**t bi p^e^eut Ihus God relieves 
poor Berkeley out o! his Solipsism Sitigu irk has c tiled 
Berkele}’a theory by the name of “ Mentali^m ’ and we 
iin> ado^ttlmt oameif Berkeley s theory do snot deserve 
to he called Moali-m' Berkeley proves that things cxn- 
not esisb in the knowledge i elation without implying a 
mind or ego and that we cannot say an> thing about them 
except as knowo The £$->e is Percipi ’ SubjectiMSm 
ea) H that there is no reality out o/ my expenenee and goes 
on to say ih vt reality is coMtiluted out of my experience 
The one argument al'eged for snljectivism is the existeoce 
of dilferenc 8 of individual opiuioiiBWitii regard tooneund 
the same thing Therefore, not the thing outside but my 
ideiB tlone are real Itiseaid, “We cun catch ourselve'i 
only in an act of perception ” Thus lleahsm and 
Sul jecltvism are two poles asunder. Mentahsm is also 
dibtingmshed from Absolute Jdeahsm by its neglect of 
the purposive or teleological aspect of experience which 
IS emplmstsed by the AbsolatiHte like Bradley. Berkeley 
regards experience as absolutely passive Ideas, he 
muintatncd, have tu be imprinted oa us. The order of 
p^rt^entnt 1 ons is given by God who ta an active spirit 
Berkelei thus comes to bold an “unconscious occastoua- 
listn ’’ But n difHcnlLy arises Are onr Presentations, 
preaentjuioos to Ood 1 if they are, who guides their acti- 
vity 1 1f they are not, God is ignorant Berkeley gets 
7 
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over this difficulty by correcting himself and saying that 
presentations must be active whether they be the 
representations of God or man If the things of the 
mentalista do not exist for hnman conscionaness their 


being consists in their presence to a Universal Conscious- 
ness the all-knower, who, by knowing them, maintains 
them in existence Berkeley introduces God to fill the 
intervals between finite percipiences Now, the fact 
that things cannot exist tor knowledge without a 
mind does not at all prove that they do not exist out of 
the knowledge relation, it cannot prove Berkeleys 
thesis that being-in-that-relation constitutes their 
existence In fact, being known makes no difference 
to the existence of anything real Again, if know- 
ledge means the same thing, the existence of a thing ^ 
would no more depend on God s knowing it than mine 
Thus the idea of the All knower does not really 
help Berkeley Sometimos Mentalism ( for example, 
that of Fichte) says that it is not the knowing that con 

stitutes the object, but the act of self externalisation or 

entering of itself supplies the object to he known u 
this amounts to acknowledging a reality which is known 
but not made by the ego Berkeley's identification of the 
object and the sensation rest on the ambiguous word 
' Idea ’ which may mean the act of knowing or the object 
known The word Idea' has changed its moaning diver- 
sely At first It meant a form, then it came to mean a 
Universal, then the universal as apprehended by a consci- 
ous centre and lastly, anything that is apprehended by a 
conscious centre Plato is an Idealist in the second sense 

of the word idea, Berkeley in the last sense. Moreover, 
the psychology from which Cubjective Idealism derives 



its chief BQDport is a wrong one It maintains that self- 
eonscionenesB in the sense of knowing our own mental states 
comes directly and all other things representatiTely 
throagh them Bat as Kant proved, self consciousness 
IS a later growth preceded by consciousness of outside 
things or persons Again, how can a mental state be its 
own object ? If bv self-consciousness the subjectivists 
mean the experience of a mental state by itself, then there 
is no self-consciousness Again, if everything is a mode 
of my conscionsne^a, other human beings are also modes 
of my consciousness. Evidently this is abanrd The unity 
of different individuals' knowledge is not due to other con- 
sciousnesses being aspects of my own experience but to th e 
fact that there is a universal consciousness on which 
individual consciousness is like a npple, and yet it is not 
the same for all We have thus seen that though Sub- 
jective Idealism gives ooe important troth viz that any- 
thing m order to exist must eoroe-how be related to con- 
sciousness, yet wbea it presses this point into saying that 
existence is identical with knowledge it transgresses logi- 
cal and psychological principles and cinnot give a satis- 
factory solution of the world-problem. Another attitude 
which m be called abstract or transcendental ideahsm 
18 also fruitless m a similar way. 

(7) Abstract Idealism* 

Ferner i<i an idealist of each a type The Ego-in- 
relation-to-what-it- apprehends is the one reality *But 
this Ego IS no more than the bare form of consciousoeas 
The unity is arrived at by lifting the Ego out of its 
Imng content and setting it like a static eye against its 
states to which it is related as an abstract unit of refer- 
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ence Th« E|jo w thua nn empty re®sel info winch the 
content is packed up ]f the E\erl ihting Illind la merely 
such nn nbatract point of refere; ce, its exihtence seems 
hardly worth contending fir Green comes nlmobt to 
the same pooition According to him the real world con- 
sists of tiungs-in-ro! ition-to one another Know ledge 
of the relations which era somehow reil independently ol 
individtial knowledife ts the unifying principle Euweier, 
the source t f the relatione as well as our know ledge of there 
hesm " the consciousness which constitutes reality and 
mtkes the world one Coi kciuosiigssis the nitdiuin at d sub- 
stance of letations" I ho Eternal cun-ciousneas is tiie spirit 
forwJuchfcherelafionsofthaUniverseextst Will oinJiim 8 
unanswerably refutes Oieen’e orgnmnifc for a spintiial 
principle of Unity If relations b tween olyccts ere lo 
any way real they must be reprexenti-d m feeling 1 ke the 
objects Thus, we ought to say a feeling of 'and, 'a 
feeling of Mf, *' but, by, ' as of blue or cold Indeed 
wc doROt require the apparnt is of a speci il principle Xo 
constitute and sustuo the rdations any more than 
to susttm existence id gener-tl ' Green’s Eternal 
Conscionsness is described as it it were an «nlargeil linm in 
miud His account of the spiritu il principle is vague 
The principle of Unity, he says, is •* i sioglc.active self con* 
sc oils principle all things in the world are determined 
by it 111 the sense that they are determined by each other 
in a manner that would be impossible but for its equal 
self'di'^tinguisliing presence to them ail ” The Et-irnil 
Con-cious ess thns becomes a geometric 1 1 point, the empty 
form of the Ego, the dot upon the *i’ which the thooryof 
knowledge exacts A mind that impwtwillyregU'tersfiictMie 
hirdly worth having CoiihCIOus vrIhoh given hy Biiot<tt8 
mind must be our couMction, and taut is the liriviug 
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power of the idealistic argamont. Of tbe dis'^olaMon of 
•the concrete world into " thou/ht-rointions permanently 
pr6^eDt to a co.sn,»c mind Bradley talks as '* some spec- 
tral woof of impalpable abstractions, or unearthly ballet 
-of bloodle-s cat^'gorlei ...Such nn abstract intcllectualism 
strikes as cold and glios'-tike ns the dreariest rotterla- 
lism” Both Monxdism nod Green’s Idealism are theories 
intended as a demonstration of the IJeilistie contention 
that the ultimate reality of the universe is spiritual. In 
both cases, however, the stress is laid on the bare form of 
cousciousness The monadic maltipl cition of con*ciona 
centres is no enrichment of the content of the universe. 
Nobning is gained by the formal abstraction of Green’s 
theory The cont-ntof the noivorse - the reality of In- 
iSiiite Values open to appropriation and enjoyment is alone 
worth eontendtag for« 

(8) Realism. 

The word realism has a moaning which has changed 
^rom time to time. Plato, Berkeley and Uerbart, though 
they are admittedly never at one in their theories, can be 
looked upon as realists in different meanings. PUto was 
a realivt, if, by Re is meant the docrine of the abso- 
Inte reality of the Universal or Fi.rin. Berke’ey may be 
c died a reallit in the sense that he too like Plato denied 
the existence of gross matter and advocited the reility 
of ideas though in his Case the ide la were aubjectivo. If 
by realism ia meant the independent reality cf the ma- 
terial auhstano*, then certainly neither Plato nor Berke- 
iVy, Atr Sisrbsri onrf {To iV ffre ff^afts^a; nr teWer 
to call Plato’a doctrine idenliato; Berkeley’s, subjective 
idealism and Herbart’s, Bealiem. Thna we are here 
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concerned with the docfcrmo of Herbert end his pcbool, 
who maintained the reality of things independently of 
any knower Kaive Realism considers the object as the 
original, and the idea as ita copy Things are grey or col- 
oured, rongh or smooth, the mind adds nothing at all to 
the reality of the object The mam argument for this 
attitude is the necessity of acconnting for the permanency 
of the object during intervals of individnal acts of perce- 
ption It is asked, “ Does the table in my room cease to 
exist when I am away?'* Berkeley tried to remove this 
difficnlty by assuming that if a thing is not present to an 
individual conaciODnaesa it most be so to Qod’s conscioos- 
ness, hut apart from some consciousness or other it has 
no esistence The Realists take up the other alternative 
and say that things have tbeir own ind pendent reality 
and have nothing to do with cousctousness for their 
reality It is pointed oat as an additional urgiimeot that 
there are contradictions in human thought and nothing 
can be real which contains contradictions Thus 'Wolfi'and 
Herbert take up the Kantian notion of the thing in-itself 
and say that the thing tQ-it'>ol[ is real while its cognitions 
by man are contradictory and hence they are the appear 
ances Ihe desire for a geouina reality and not one that 
18 merely man-made is the octaating power at the b ick of 
Realism, to its sapportera all the older idealistic views of 
real ty seem like wreaths of early morning mist doomed 
to vanish before the victonons light of the on coming day 
Thus Herbarfc is led to posit a plurality of "Reals ’ whose 
various relations give rise to this Phenomenal world 

(9) The New Realists emphasise the objectivity of 
dnal^but of the universals Sach terms as Sensation, Per- 
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ception, Imagination, Conception, Thought, may be U 8 f*d 
either with reference to the attitude of the zaicd towards 
an object or with reference to the object that la appre- 
beaded The New Kea/isia aee them in the fatter way 
In their language the amell xs a aensatiou, the object ^s a 
perception, etc According to the New Reiheta not only 
the primary qualities but all the quilitiee that we appre- 
hend in connection with particular objects are to be re- 
garded as existing in them All the charACtcrisiics of 
shape and size that are apprehended by us as belonging 
to any object are to be regxrded aa inhering m it A 
atick that appears bent, whu » partially imra«*r‘>ed m 
water, is, to be regarded as really bent, in the same sense 
m which it IS really stroight out of water 

Iho critiei m of such \iewsis not thorongh>going but 
certainly ir certaiu aspects the views are inadeqnite In 
the first place, how can any object be an object apart from 
its relation to some consciouMoess or other ? How are we 
to picture the nature of the object during pauses in per- 
ception ? Does it sound when no one is bearing or is it 
coloured when no one is looking t It evidently cmnot be 
right to ascribe to objects, when they are not oljccts of 
our idea, the properties we know only by virtue of this 
idea We know, for blind persons there are no colours 
but objects there are Again, if all qualities, secondary 
08 .well aa primary, inhere m the things, why do they 
differ with the degree of illominatiou etc ? All these are 
Variations that we cannot place to the account of the 
object as such and hence these ideas are different from 
the thin.g itself. KealiMo alwajvB.goes aloo;g with 

a pluralistic inierpretition, but we saw that such an as- 
sumption of “Reals independent not only of A conscious- 
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nesa bat of one another cannot bd maintained!, as on that 
{isaumption the cominij to/ether of different things and 
persona cannot be explained Moreover, Realism ciimot 
gue a satisfactor} explanation of knowledge The theory 
of represeniative perception which it preaches la errone 
oua We do not apprehend pictares of numbers, colours, 
sounds, etc Tims Realism cannot explain the cognitive 
Bide of human consciousness 

Thus it would seem thxt a thorough-going Realism is 
not the final creed thongh it has the valuable lesson to 
tench us of the oljecli\ity of the universe and its indepen- 
dence of any pirticulur individiiil con»ciousness Tims it 
IS a pot»‘nt at tidote against Suljt-ciive Idealism Fnt a 
via media seems to be the truth 'Ihe idealist (iontenda 
that without his t> ought-world the bare concept of a uorld 
nnd a reality would be impossible and tint the sense- 
world derives Its content and vilue entirely fioni the 
thought world Aluch of rea'ity is m the form of the 
ideal, the potential, yet it is not a mere soi t of einbrnidtry 
to a world III read} given and wcll-e&tablished 1 Inis to 
avoid the inadequacies ot both Reilism and biilj ctive 
Idt-aiism, an Olijeciiie Idealism must be asserted We 
have seen the detects of Subjective Idealism, Abi>trtct 
Ide ill m and Realism Let us now turn to a discussion uf 
Absolute Idealism 

(10) Absolute Idealism* 

Spinoza’s Absolute has been abstract and bloodless 
because it bas been interpireted as equitly present m all | 
phenomena Such an attitude is not pomiible as there are 
deoreefl of value Whit we have to deal with is the 
con inuous manifestation of o single Power, who&e full 
nature cannot be identified with the initial stages of the 
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■evolntjonary process but cm only be learnt from the 
•course of the procesa nan whole, and most ful y fr'm its 
finsl stage® Our c'lnception does nway with tho difiicul- 
ilea arising from reht^Mty ot knowledge which proceed 
from the couceptiou of the world as a finished fact 
dcpendontly existing and an equally lodopendentknower. 
Tins latter conception also takes th>ifiinctioQ of intelli> 
gentc as purely cognitive, whereas all knowledge has 
n C8®aarily Its feeling-value But the existence of living 
centres feeling the gr indeur and beauty of the Universe is 
alone really higniflcant in the Universe All values are in 
this aensQ con'^cioua values So tlie sentient a d tho 
rational Bemg appears as tliegoil towards which Nature 
IS working, Tiz tlie deielopinent of iin organ which 
hlie msy become conecious of herseU and enter tuto the 
joy of her own feel ng 

An attempt of this sort to give a feeling value to ex- 
peneice has been made by Bradley and Busanqu'-t whose 
theories may be termed 'Absolute Lleilisin" Though 
Bradley seems at Hrst to mike a gulf between Ueility 
and Appearance, hia final view seems to be the positiie 
d ctrine that reality is revealed in the sjsteru of its 
penrances and that the Blind iris of better and higher 
which we applyi are themselves based on the nature c£ 
reality and dictated by it The standard or principle of 
TxluH must be found in the nature of the system as a 
whole The object of any particular judgment js a con- 
tributory element to this i iclusive whole 

Bradley s Absolutism was certainly not to be liked 
by the Pragmatists They led a reaction against it The 
Personal Idealists, the fore-ranoers of the Pragmatists, 
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criticised Bradley’s way as " a way of criticising haman 
experience not from the stand-point of human experience, 
bat from the visionary aad impracticable standpoint of 
an Abaolate Experience ’ , or in Schiller’s more drastic 
phraseology, “ his inhomin, incompetent, impracticable 
intellectnalism . It behoves as, therefore, to see what 
Bradley’s Absolatism meant 

Bradleys criterion is “ inclusiveness and harmony’’ 
Xhe reality possesses an inclusive harmony "The Reality 
must be a single Whole beyond which there is nothing”. 
“ The Absolnke is an Individual and a System ( a hier- 
archy ) ' " Perfection of truth consists m I'ositivo self sub- 
sisting individaatity" ''loteroal harmony aod all lu- 
elnsiveneas ’ are the marks of mdividaality and therefore 
of reality The ooncr«i« ( that is why Bradley is to be 
marked cat from the Abstract Idealists ) nature of the 
system of reality is given in Bradley by the seutient ex- 
perience The Absolute 18 one system and its contents 
are nothing but sentient experience It is a single all in- 
clusive experience which embracea every partial diversity 
in concord The idea of the Absolute is had thns We 
have primitive experience of felt unity This is combined 
with the liter experience of known diversity of relational 
thought to form the idea of a higher experience m which, 
will, thoughtandfeelingmayallonce more beone Bradley/ 
says we have no direct knowledge of such an experience 
We are I'^norant hoxo the bewildering mass of phenomenal/f 
diversity is harmonised and its contradictions reconciled 
in the Absolute But it must some how be at unity and 
self con istent “ Certainly m the end, to know how the 

one anrf trie many tfru'oinVwu'nriJeyumf puww jBi\* 

m the Ahaolnte some how, we are convinced, the problem 
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18 solved ” We may remort, “TJoless we have at least some 
knowledge of the how, the knowledge claimed for the is by 
Bradley 18 not knowledge at all m the ordiuary sense, 
bnt a postulate, or if you bke, a belief, an inextinguishable 
faith " ^ 

Again, the criterion of inclnsivenesa and harmony 
IS an empty, formal and abstract principle It is filled 
with content only when it le applied to specific experience 
and then it receives its character from the concrete mat- 
erial in which It works itself out The principle itself 

gives no guidance as to the mode by wbuh the harmony 

IS realised It la an inversion of truly philosophic method 
to try to define the Absolute on the bvsis of the empty 
principle and from that definition to reason down to the 
various phases of our actual experience and to condemn 
itfl most characteristic features, root and branch, as * irr- 
ational appearance and “ illusion The result of such 
a procedure is exemplified m Bradley’s concloaion that as 
we do not know how everything le reconciled in the Abs- 
olute the predicates drawn even from our highest experi- 
ence are not applicable in this ultimate reference Thus, 
" the Absolute is not personal nor is it moral nor is it 
beautiful or true " It was this barren method of Bradley 
that provoked the protest of the Pr 8 gmati>*t 8 and Personal 
Idealistn against his way of criticising hmSian experience 
from the side of an Absolute Experience 

We also find Bradley using non-eontradiotion, har- 
mony and satisfaction as alternative terms and di(‘pO‘‘ed 
accordingly to extract from hie logical principle much more 
than it seems capable of yielding His Absolute is not 
merely an intellectually coherent whole? it is» perfect m 
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•every respect If the invin tendencies of our nature do 
not reach sitisfaction in the Al^olutc \ve cannot believe 
thit we have ntinn ed to |eifectiuii nnl truili Our mam 
wants for truth eod tife» and fur hciut} and goodnesij- 
must all fi d satisfaction * In the closing pages nf Ins 
volume he sa}s, * We make mi^tltkcs, but still we use the 
essentiHl nature of the world as out own criterion uf ^alue 
and leulity Existence must corie«patid with our itlcos’*. 

Is the Absol teperfrctf Brndl y contends th it we 
can only indirectly prove that Ittuliiy is perfect For 
the mereintelheccinnot hcKLlf'HatisheJ if otherelements 
of our natnre reutnin di'contei ted ” Pen , of course, is a 
fictand no ficL cm be c»u|ur>*d iway from tha u iverxi,, 
but the question is >s to » * bilano ' uf ]>iiu uni) it is only’ 
necevsar} to assiitne tint m tho Ab oluiu there is i bil nice 
ofpleisure, and nil is coiiM^tcnt’ Surely, us an irgti- 
inenl to prove the perfection of tho Univti-e, this transi- 
tiOD from logic «1 co(i''ronco or me (herertce to 
Comfort or discomfort is oiio of tho Buns eit bridges ever 
built byrnetaphyKiciUiibileTy BmtiUysiy s im an article^ 
“ Tnere is lutle desire to insist that wh it we w iiit must 
be real exactly so as we wnntit. Whitover deiiil is 
necessiry to the Good, we m ly us<>umo, mnst be incliuled 
in reality, but it may be molnded there in u way which is 
heyon 1 our knowledge and in a con'uimmation too great 
for our unders^nding On the other side, apvrt from our 
belief that the ultimate and Ahso'u'e Reality is actually 
present and working Within ua, what are we to think of 
the claim that reality is in the end that which satisfies 
one ur more of us ? It seems a lunatic dre im The ide is 
and wishes of ' fellows such as I crawling b-tween Heaven 
and Eirlh how much do they count in the mireh or the 
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drift cif tho Untver'^e '* t Now, thero not a dopr^chtory 
tone here ? Wu to 8iip|iOse tliot man is organic to 
tl>o World Tlio conviction undo lying this suppOM'ion is 
tljfl es-c»iinl gri'atne'-H of man and tljo infinite nt nre of 
tl»o V iiiiO'' rtfV nletl in 1 »h life Tho man to whom his own 
life is A Iriti.ihty is not likely to find a meaning in any* 
thing el'^c. 

. Wo admit the logic il principle of non-contradiction 
as alwilniu, nn inteilsctua) nec s^ity of r^'anon. All 
eiperionco is its progres-itc venficitton. But the nature 
of t!i«s cjriainty of ivn into‘hctaaMy coherent system is in 
a sense no unproved belief For wo have not explored 
tliB whole of •‘Xistenro, nor c n wo do so in the nature of 
things. 'Ihuslho coriivituy is a postulate of reason, ft 
8iipr»yie Jitpjihesls, *• n vcniuroof faith jt ^yll^ bojusti- 
lied if it IS ft rensonahlo fuitli oo the tru^twortLmess of 
CQftiun gru.it prO' inecs of onr osperienee. 

Prof Bd-'inquet aNo holds the sivme criterion ofin- 
diiidiuility. ‘‘Tlio supremo principle of vulno and Reality 
is ivliolcno'-a, coni{i)uteiie''9, And iudiridiitlity and this is 
tho 1 tine ns Mid principle of noii-contradictioa." JSvery 
true proposition is eg bccnuso its contradictory is not cou- 
cuiMiblo in h.irmony with Uio whole of experience. "Tho 
Ind vidnul is coniploie nnd cohor nt, and in the ultimate 
sensu there can bo only on© Iiidivjdmir’. The standard is 
posluie non-coiitraiirctioD d'V«»Ioped through comprohon- 
sivenufts and co^^ifit•^cy. Prof. Bosanquet takea tlie 
right hno. Ue fuliuws iho pa'h from finite experience to 
ttm Al Huinte tracing tho organisations of tlie real wholes, 
ill w hicli, in the conc-cte UMterial of life, the empty form 
railisi-H i>H If, nnd B*eking l»y ciilical use of the dutn thus 
uliiaiiied, to reach some pOBiti>e determination of tho 



nature of the uUimate whole The specific modes in 
which the consciounneaa of valae is realised mnstobrious- 
ly be drawn from eiperieoce of the concrete worlds of 
morality, of beauty, of love, of passion of the intellectual 
life “The Absolute, ’ says Bosanquet, “exhibits to us, in 
their relative stability and reciprocal soggestions of com* 
pleteness, the provinces of experience which comprise the 
various values of life, it interprets the correlation of 
their worth with their reality and of both with fheir 
eatisfactoriness to thesoul What Metaphysics may do, 
and in the hands of msatera always has done, is, starting 
from any datum, to point oat what sort of thing is in 
actual life the higher, the more stable, and what is 
more defective and the more aalf-contramctory, and to 
indicate the general law or tendency by which the latter 
as absorbed m the former" Tbecbaraeteristicsof tbs Abso* 
late we divine lothe light of the best we know <'The gen* 
era! direction of oor higher experiences is a cine to the 
direction in which perfection has to be soaght We argue 
not from the bare idea of a systematic whole, bat from the 
amount of a^slem and (he kind of system which we are 
able to point to as re-iUsed in experience From that we 
argue to more of the same kiod, or at least on the same 
general lines, although it may be on an ampler and divi- 
ner scale, “ above all that we can ask or think ’ How- 
ever, Bos inquet’s view of the relation of his “ Absolute ’’ 
to the finite individual is not quite satisfactory. Before 
discussing that we may here point oat some of the chief 
features of our Objective Idealism 

(11; Objective Idealism. 

Oar doctrine is summed up in the formula, “ Nature 
iB organic to Man and Man to Nature ’ Our Idealism is 
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objective because it adroits the importance of Nature, it 
IS idealism because the principle of the unity of the wholel 
IS to be drawn from the highest ideals of the lughest Being-.' 
.Man There la a continuity of^ process consisted with 
different phases of esperience One after another ( logi- 
cally not temporally ) there la movement, life, purposive 
adaptation, sentience, rational consciousness, will etc 
The nature of the power at work in any process is only 
realised lu the process as a whole The intelligent Being 
is as it were, the organ through which the TTniverse be- 
holds and enjoys itself 

On our view, even the secondary qnalities are objec- 
tive and not mere pecoUarities of our sense-organs The 
beauty of colours and tones, warmth and fragrance, are 
what Nature in itself strives to produce and express but 
cannot without the help (but only help ) of the last 
-and noblest instrument • the sentient mmd which alone 
can put into words what the external world was vainly 
endeavouring to express The progressive development 
of more delicate organs of apprehension means the dis 
covery of fresh aspects of the world of qualities that were 
too subtle to be apprehended by our previous rudei instru 
menta The organism is developed and its powers perfec / 
ted as an instrument of Natures purposeof self-revelation * 
"What IS true of the secondary qualities is also true of the 
aesthetic qualities The poet and the painter are revealera 
All idealism teaches the correlativity of subject and object, I 
they develop pan passu inasmuch as the objective world/ 
^eems to grow in richness as we develop faculties to ap 
prebend it But all sane idealism teaches that in such 
advance the subject is jiot cr eating new ’ worlds of know 
ledge and apprecmtion for^hUaself but Jearnmg to see 
more of the one worldj ' which la the world of os all ’’ 
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Oar theory nlao sweeps awny the wron^ cnncoption 
of knowledge Bnd reality The whole concep ion of rea- 
lity 08 me ining existence apart from knowledge nnd the 
accoinjnnying theory of rnth na tlie correspondence of 
know li-dgo witli v,hot IS by definition unknowable— Mils 
whole conception with the agnonttcistn inherent in 
Its \ery statement is swept nwnj by oiir view Tlie rea- 
lity of the thing is not the thing apart from knowlef^ge 
but the Vhvng conc i\ed ascoinjleiclv known filind is 
not condemned to circle round liie rue mfi-rcnce of the 
re tl world it is in the heart of the world; it is itself the 
centre in which the essential natme of the w hole reNcaU 
itsdf Nor need a duaiirro between the ethical man ti d 
a hostile nature he present on our Mew Mao, wo say, is 
the child oT Nature and his ethical being is bmll up in 
eouiniorce with the eyatem of extern il ibmgs 'J he ulhi* 
cal predicates must curiy us nearer to \ truedefiuilion of 
the aUidiate Liti til which wo h\e than the categories 
whicli are apphe ible only to the enviroument il conditions 
of oiir existence Nature as a realm of inviuIaUIo liw 
appears to be tlie necessuiy cjoditiou of the life of intelli- 
gence and reiRoiinble action 'Jims we are not houud to 
a merely mechanistic conception nor to a merely b]iirit- 
ualistic or ineuialistic conceuiioo of theiioiiersi 

^gain, we escape the di'ijunction between Reality 
and Appearances pieseot in so many other theories NN e 
maintain that the uaturo of ultiiiiato Itealuyis tube rcid 
m Its iinnif-‘>tBtionB and raiy bo raid tlieio truly 'ihe 
most exalted intelligence must read, as we do, in ilia 
vo'ume of Gods works, to learn this nature llis know- 
led '0 may bj ti uer in the oensoof being unptor uiu] inure 
nd"quato ljul tins is only n dr"— - 
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trne as being an interpretation of the facts accessible at 
the particular stage Our conception, as has been already 
indicated, does away with the difficalties arising from 
relativity of knowledge, which proceed from the concep 
tion of the world as a finished fact independently existing 
and an equally independent knower Onr iDtelligence la 
not pnrely cognitive The existence of living centres feel- 
ing the grandenrandbeanty of the universe is alone really 
significant in the Universe The sentient and “rational 
baing appears as the goal towards which nature is work- 
ing, VIZ the development of an organ by which aha may 
become conscioos of herself and enter into the joy of her 
own feeling The real and practical distinction between 
reality and appearance is a distinction withm oar experi- 
ence, between the first impression of anything and the 
fuller knowledge of it Bat misguided philosophy trans- 
fers this distinction to onr whole experience as contrasted 
with an Unknowable and iDacceesible Reality Hence we 
contend that in appearances we always grasp the nature 
of reality and that we can attain to it in no other way 
{ Onr theory is also monistic bnt with ua the princi- 
ple of nnity is not the unity of a mere collection or of a 
bare abstraction It is a unity of system associated with 
an objective scale of values The standard of value is to 
be songhb for internally m the nature of the system as a 
whole and more particularly in its highest stages or 
ideals of the highest being, man That is how our theory 
IS an " Idealism ” 

After this general review let ua proceed to see how 
our theory affects some of the important fields of experi- 
ence such as the relations of the Absolute and the Finite 
Individual, the relation of society and the individual, the 
existence ana’ nature of ^orf, the prohrem^ ofiTvif, of 
Immortality, of Freedom of the Will and others 

a 



Philosophy. 

( In the narrower sense ) 

<1) The Absolute and the Finite Individual. 

The conception of Self. The Problem 
of Creation and Freedom, etc. 

Evidently the self cannot be '* a substance existing in 
its own right " The mere individual nowhere exists he 
18 the creature of a theory A self can only exist in vital 
relation to an objective system of reason and an objective 
world of ethical observance from which it receives its 
content Apart from these it would be a bare point of 
mere existence Historically the individual is organic to 
society In a etill larger philosophical reference the in 
dividual 18 organic to a universal life or world of which 
he IB similarly a focus, an organ of expression He can* 
not he self-contained in relation to that life as such self- 
contamedness would mean sheer emptiness It is, th»re 
fore, absurd to talk of him as existing m his own right” 
He exists as an organ of the Universe, tbs Absolute the 
one Being, and from the same source he draws his 
rational and spiritual content The individual self does 
not exist " strong in solid singleness ’ like a Lucretian 
atom The currents of the Dmne life course through it 
It IS opeu to all the influences of the Universe, otherwise 
progress is inexplicable, so alao rebgious conversions and 
change in Pereonahty 

Though Boaanquet admits all this he is grudging in 
his * formar distinctness orsefves or soul’s Though tfiis 
formal distinctness of immediate experience is inevi- 
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table, fitill the mocistic tendedey of Bosaoq^aet leads him 
to nnder-estixnate its importaDce The distinctness in his 
opinion IS of a precarions and Superficial character At 
every point we meet with indications that something 
deeper and more real underlies them We admit that 
there is an identity of content in all selves It is also true 
that the great supra-mdividnal creations like the struclnre 
of a national civilisation and traditions seem real m a 
sense that transcends the reality of any individual citizen 
Ban on the other band the universal is an abstraction if it 
IS taken as real independently of the individaals whose 
living tissue it 13 If they realise themselves through it, 
it realises itself through them So the fabric of two minds 
may be so nearly identical that they are duplicates rather 
than supplements, still they remain iwo minds, for ever 
Bosanquet looks upon the individual qua individual al- 
most ns a negligible feature of tbe world and treats the 
finite self as a transitory phenomenon Even though 
Bosanquet objects to the phrase ' numerical identity ’ 
and maintains that individuals are not articles turned 
out by a machine and emphasises the qnalitative unique 
ness of the individnal, still he Seems constantly to imply 
that this IS to be conceived as the contribution of an ele> 
ment to a universal esperience not as consisting in its 
own total living reality as a specified incarnation a centre 
into which the Absolute haspouredits own being Accord* 
ing to Bosanquet's theory tbe finite individual is repre- 
sented as yielding its contribution like a perfume exhaled 
in the very dissolution of its private being Here is a 
point of contention We maintain that every individual 
18 a unique nature, a little world of content which as to 
the systematic structure of the whole constitutes an 
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expression or focalisation of the universe which ig no- 
where exactly repeated Appearances to the contrary are 
due to BuperScial observation and want of interest in the 
object concerned For example, the sheep in a flock are 
80 many numerical units to a stranger but to the shep- 
herd they are distinct individnals Similarly though we 
are likely at some time of depression to look upon man- 
kind as all mass, still a little sympathy will take us into 
the depths of human souls 

Bosanquet illustrates his attitude by a dog’s mind - 
which IS an " extreme case ” of the imperfect individnal 
The dog’s mind, he contends, has value but not that dis- 
tinctness -and orgameation of content which is expected 
of anything that is to have a permanent place of its own 
as a separate member of the system of reality Tbo 
finite self like everything else m the universe is now and 
here heyond escape an element in the Absolute, not a mem^ 
her of the Absolute ” This view of the self tdds from 
end to end of hiB system The too exclusive monism of 
the system depends on the defective idea of what is meant 
by a self or by the fact of individuation in general In 
strong terms one might almost siy that Prof Bosanquet'a 
theory does not contain the idea of self at all The world 
IS dissolved into a collection of qualities or adjectives which 
are ultimately housed in the Absolute And again just 
because of the failure to appreciate the meaniug of finite 
self hood, it 18 diflicult to say whether even the Absolute 
18 to be regarded as a Self or not, that is to say, whether 
what IS called the Absolute Experience possesses the cen- 
trality or focahsed unity which is tbo essential charac- 
teriAic iAtv WAvnii-rti VtsioExvt 
real. 
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Bos&nquet seems to deny the self to be a snbstnnce 
But evidently he takes tbe Spmozistic meaning of the 
vrord substance (viz an independent and seU^existent 
being ) and then denies aobsiantiality to the self He 
argues that tbe finite individuals are ultimate predicates 
of tbe one Reality Thus is his bnrry be seems to deny 
substantiality to the self even in the Aristotelian sense 
•(viz a substance 18 that ^hieb cannot be predicated of 
anything else but of which we predicate tbe untversals ) 
We hold the Aristotelian position against Bosnnqnet We 
appeal to independent * substances not in the Spinozistio 
sense of the self as complete and self explaining, but to 
the unique individuality of tbe self as a centre of imme- 
diate experience 

Bradley, also, ** merges these separate centres of 
immediate experience as adjectives of the one Reality 
which 18 the ultimate subject of all predication This 
attitude can only hold as a denial of a final and unmediated 
pluralism Bradley says, Tbe finite fact is adjectival on 
what 18 beyond itself This use can only be metaphor- 
ical Things cannot be adjectives of one another though 
they carry ns beyond themselves Thus shoes are not an 
adjective of the feet nor son the adjective of father The 
adjectival theory only means the denial of unrelated reals 
The true view of reality thus is that the universe is 
an inclusive system of inter-related facts which so 
included and inter-related are to be regarded as consti- 
tuent members of a single Whole There is a world of 
difierence between looking upon individuals as elements 
and as members of the Whole Thna our conception of 
the nature and function of individuation is different from 
what dominates the metapbysicsofBosanqnetand Bradley 
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Mr Bradley contends that finite centres are mere 
appearances ‘from the side of the Absolute’ But Brad- 
\ey’e argument is an argument in a circle There cannot 
be illusion or mere appearance unless souls or finite selves 
really exist as such to be seats or victims of this illusion 
The plurality of finite centres is, therefore, a true appear- 
ance, that 16 the Absolute really does appear or difieren- 
tiate itself in that way Bradley s expressions ot “blend- 
ing ” and “ merging ** of the finite selves proceed on the 
assumption that the selves as such, in their finite integrity, 
possess no value for the Absolute Bradley repudiates 
the view that in the Absolute the finite centres are main- 
tained, only they are ordered and arranged. In bis opinion, 
in the Absolute, the finite things are transmuted end 
have lost their immediate natures Boeanquet also tells 
us that the content of the imperfect individual has to be 
transmuted and rearranged If the one Bradley ) talks 
of the finite self as being embraced and harmonised id the 
Absolute the other epeaks of the expansion and absorp- 
tion of the self Bradley speaks of the perfection and 
harmony of the individual in the Absolute ns the complex 
gift and dissipation of his personality in which *• be as 
such must vanish ’ Other words in Bradley's “Appear 
ance and Reality, ’’ are “ merged ’ , ‘ blended ', * fused ’’ 

‘ absorbed ’, ‘ dissolved ’ and the more sinister terms 
“ suppressed ’ “ destroyed " and “ lost ” 

According to such views the contents or qualities of 
the difierent selves are shaken up together and neutralise 
and supplement one another *' A's failing will counter- 
act B’e, if A andB could be shaken up in a bag together, 
they would make a perfect man ”, The Absolute is a 
limiting case of $nch a process If soch au all-pervasive 
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transfusion i^the goal or eternal reality which only our 
impotence disguises from ua, then the existence of the 
finito centres seems inexplicahle and even uncalled for. 
Why should the blessed harmony of the Perfect Experi- 
ence be disturbed even in appearance ? The whole con> 
caption of blending and merging depends on taking an 
adjectival view of the finite things - on treating them ns 
a bundle of qnahties or abstract nniversals The concrete 
existing individual is not u mcie complex of abstract 
nniversals Individuals are ultimately difTerentinted by 
tbeir content or nature but this should not obscure the 
fact that each is a concrete existent The term 'content' 
enggosta the wrong notion that the individual is simply a 
very complex group of untversals If the individual is 
not a combination of the abstract universal qualities nor 
the abstract particular ( a mere point of existence ) it is 
neither an intricately mingled group of aniversal8>a highly 
complex adjective To treat it tbns would be to over- 
look the unity and centrality which is the cbnractenetic 
of concrete existence, and le what we mean by individua- 
tion NN hen the whole stress le laid on content, the content 
comes to be regarded as some bow detachable from thocen 
tres and capable of being rearranged and finally shaken 
into perfect harmony in the Absolute Bradley’s concep- 
tion of the self as made up of qualities does no more justice 
to the substantive unity of every existent than did the 
old Associatiomst dissolution of self into atomic states or 
ideas To use one of hie illustrations, the qualities or 
different elements of content m a centre seem as loose and 
independent as marbles in a bag and when the string of 
the bag is loosened the marbles escape ae it were into the 
empty epace of the Absolute to group themselves afresh, 
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or Beoing that the bag is altimatelj a fiction wo ought to 
speak of temporarily cohering marbles detaching them- 
selves from their groups and being swept into new com- 
binations Bnt we cannot really speak so of any self or 
soul or anything actnally existing not even of the Abso 
late itself, if it is to be more than an abstraction, if it is 
really an exptrxencc ’ as it is said to be 

The term ‘centre of experience or foens’ expresses the 
cbarncteristie natnre of the individnal or the concrete nn 
iversal as a self-contained world in which a certain 
manifold of content aeqmrea an internal nnity ns a single 
self or snbject The self or eobject is not anything over 
and above the content or a mere point of existence to 
which the content attaches or even as an eye placed in 
position over against its objects to pass them lo review 
The nnity of a snbject simply expresses the peculiar or 
ganisation or eystematisatioo of the content Its content 
in Bosanquet s phiaso has come alive’ The origin of 
each centres may be termed the creation In one aspect) 
tbs soul appears to be the product of the general system 
of things, m another aspect it appears to be self created 
by its own action, to pre snppose its own existence at 
every stage of its progress so that as it has been said pa 
radoxically, there is no first moment of self conscionanesa 
bat only a second The phrase focus however is not 
quite felicitous The centre is an active centre of response 
and not merely a focus in which a certain range of exter 
naltty reflects itself into unity Bosanquet’s emphasis on 
Iho function of environment seems to suggest the idea of 
such a dead focus But the masspoints of the physicist 
w* eJhsAKe/itwias. TbA caatea is a 

practical and living reality Lotze also recognised the 
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mystery of creation It is the partial independence of 
the finite centres which constitntes the essential mystery 
of the fact of their creation If the individuals are simply 
pipes through which the Absolute pours itself, jets, as it 
were, of one fountain, there is no creation, no real difier* 
entiation and therefore no mystery Bnt a self which is 
merely a channel or mouth*piece of another self is not a 
self The essential nature of the self is that it thinks, 
acts and views the world from its own centre Each of us 
dichotomises the universe m a difierent place There is 
no creation if the selves have no kind of independent 
status Bosanquet’a assertion that " there is no genuine 
freedom unless the divine will is genuinely one with that 
of finite beings in a single personality ” is a glaring m> 
Btanee of self contradiction, for it is to deny that there 
are two Wills at all 

From the above discussion of the notion of the Self, 
the relation of the Absolute and the finite Individual will 
be at once decided and the Problem of Freedom solved. 
Bosanquet appeals to the highest experiences of love, 
religious consciousness, and social union to show how the 
selves merge into One But the same experiences prove 
the absolute necessity of otherness It takes two to love 
and to be loved, to worship and to be worshipped; and 
many must combine to form a society The completest 
identification of interests and aims does not merge the 
friends into one Self-hood is not selfishness It is a 
fallacy to suppose that with the growth of social solidarity 
the particular centres tend to be qy>a particular centres, 
transcended and absorbed On the other hand, the better 
the society, the more fnlly does each member realise and 
enjoy hts own individuality It is in individual foci that 
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the common life burns Thus the relation of society and 
the individual is also deSned The individual is a unique 
organ of the society If ho hies in society the society too 
lives in him 

The religious consctoQ^ness shows the same fact of 
individuation It shows that there is a real difference 
between selves Bosanquet defines the religions conscious^ 
ness as self-recognition, that is, recognition by the finite 
of its true being and of its tioion with the whole In de 
votion and worship the self not merely passes beyond 
Itself but coDSCiOQsIy and intentionally rejects itself as 
worthless, hecauae of the Bopreme value of the object of 
worship These phrases imply that reality of difference 
for which Bosauquet’s system m its letter at lesstappears 
to leave no room It is because we have gotanindepend* 
ent status that we recognise our dependence npon some- 
thing higher The very self-identification with the Perfect 
lYhole implies the ladi vidual difference of the self Otherwise 
we are reduced to the lower Pantbeistn The selves are not 
mere telephone-wires along which the Absolnte acts or 
thinks Spinoza with his Pantheism tends to deny in- 
dividual freedom of existence As it has been often re- 
marked, ‘ the system of Spinoza has no room in it for 
Spinoza himself ’ Man is made a mere automaton That 
sublime acquiescence that ardour of self-identification 
with the spirit of the universe is possible only to beings 
who are more than * modes ” of a dmne substance-whose 
prerogative it rather is to become the Sons of God and 
not his creatures 

Modern Absolutism like the ancient Hellenism tends 
to look upon the ultimate principle as impersonal and to 
repeat the too exclusively intellectuahstic attitude But 
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no BolatiOD of the problem of God and Man can be reach* 
ed from a consideration of man a$ a merely cognitive 
being Bare.knowledge without a personality whose atti- 
tude to the world of action is shaped by it, is an abstrac- 
tion The cbaracter or spiritual will is the concrete Per- 
sonality, Itisassucha will that man ismdependent To be 
a self 18 to bo a formed will, originating its own actions 
and accepting ultimate responeibiUty for them With 
freedom of man is linked his responsibility for the actions 
he does In moral causation, man is the somce of the 
action We cannot go behind him and treat him as a 
thoroughfare through which certain forces operate and con- 
tnve to produce a particular result Audyetwedo notdeny 
development la man The person is not certainly a fixed 
and unchangeable Unit He is open to moral education and 
spiritual regeneration. He may change so much as to become 
a new man altogether But although he is thus open to 
all the infinences of the universe, these do not act on him 
like forces ah extra They make their appeal to him but 
he must give the response He cannot be driven, he 
must be drawn The procees of transformation is his own 
act, hi 8 deliberate choice We may believe in the ulti- 
mately constraining power of the Good, but a mural be- 
ing cannot be commandeered, he must be persuaded and 
the process may be long Even the Divine importunity 
will not force an entrance This freedom belongs to a 
self-conscious being as such and it is the fundamental con- 
dition of the ethical life Kant argues that the ' ought ’ 
implies the * can ' Without it we shall have a world of 
automata In asserting freedom we are not asserting any- 
thing additional and extraneous about our experience we 
are simply describing its nature as we know it from with- 
in And we are applying m this supreme instance the 
principle of the reality of appearances 
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We now come to a deBmte assertion about the rela* 
tion of man and the Absolute The fundamental struc- 
ture of the actual world la represented by such individua- 
tion, and yet there la that perpetual hope of living for 
the whole In Bosanquet'e words " The unit asks no- 
thing better than to be lost m the Whole ” Nothing is 
truer It expresses the familiar paradox of ethical and 
religious life - dying to live, self-realisation through self- 
sacrifice, self development through self-absorptiou in the 
objective interests and in the corrents of the universal 
life The individual who would find hts end in the 
culture of hiB own personality, whether as a moral work 
of art. or in the wider fields of literature and taste, 
suffers the same defect as the voluptuary who pursues 
pleasure for pleasure's sake But although the individual 
may not make himself his own End, the world of finite 
individuals may well constitute the End of the Absolute 
How can we ascribe to the Absolute, as many theologians 
have done the self-centred life, the contemplation of bis 
own glory, which spells moral death in the creature ’ Is 
it reasonable to deny the fontal life of God that giving of 
Himself and finding of Himself in others which we re 
cognise as the perfection and fruition of the human life ? 
This would be, under pretext of exalting the Divine, to 
place it lower than the best we know More reasonable 
it IS to suppose that the Infinite Beality reflects itself in 
the finite nature From the Bide of the Absolute the 
meaning of the finite process must he in the creation of a 
■world of individual spirits To such alone He can reveal 
Himself, and receive the answering tribute of love and 
-adoration These spirits are " elicited ** out of the com- 
mon fund of externality which a^^sumea now an instru- 
mental function to the new world of appreciation, mutual 
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lecogmlion and epintnal coAimunion which enrich the life 
from which they spring The idea that God was friend- 
less and created spirits, “lilessed mirrors of his blessed- 
ness ’ should not be regarded as a time-process but as an 
eternal fact of the divine nature as a eelf-commnnicative 
life 

The foregoing discussions clearly show the relation 
between the Absolute and man between society and 
man and indicate the relative freedom of a self As we 
said, m the ultimate sense no constraining power can be 
exercised on a person ab extra He must reform himself 
He IS not, however at daggers drawn with nature ot 
with other persons He is prone to all the educative io« 
flaences of nature and society We assert the freedom 
on the strength of our actual axpexience Self-sacnfice 
and self-realisation are not two facts, they are the two 
aspects of one and the same fact viz development 
Bosaoqnet seems to concede too much to the demand of 
society and therefore also of the highest society, the 
Absolute He makes it be believed that the society 
'absorbs* the individual But we have seen, the develop- 
ment of society far from absorbing its inoividual members, 
IS a continual development of that self-consciousness and 
furnisbes no ground for inferring their disappearance as 
particular centres in the Absolute If centrality of indi 
viduation is a characteristic of everything that is concrete- 
ly real, we shall not speak or think of the Absolute as * a 
vast continuum ’ of which “finite self-conscious creatures" 
are “fragments’ but rather as the focal unity of a world of 
sell-conscious worlds, tif which it is not only their 
sustaining substance but also the illumination of their- 
livea 
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We have already disposed of Pluralism we have how 
ever to say a little about one form of it here Dr. Eash- 
dall and so also Bradley diHtingmsh between Qod and 
Absolute. The Absolute according to them is equal to 
God pins other spirits God is thus himself a fraction of 
the Absolute Raahdall s theory conceives of the co- 

existence of Qod and other spirits on terms 
of mutual exclusion “Minds, he says, “ are not 
Chinese boxes that can he put inside one another ’ 
But on such a view there is no content or constituent 
nature for this bare form of personality Again, as we 
have seen there cannot be transient cansntion between 
God nud the other spirits Thera must be immanent 
causation, and that means that God is not a person apart 
from other per^ooe Qod is God only as being creative 
Even if we apply the term ‘ personality ” to Qod it is 
not in this sense of bare self conscioasoess We mean that 
the universe is thought of in the last resort, as an expe* 
nance -one total whole We call God personal because 
ID personality is revealed the highest we know, not be- 
cause we mean by Him one like our own Tinite personsi 
but because it is better to call him so than call Him im- 
personal The epithet must be taken negatively Again, 
when the reality is the one systematic whole, it is absurd 
to draw a dietinction ^ without a differeuce ) between the 
Absolute and Qod Bradleyspecnlatea that the Absolute 
enjoys the balance of pleasure distilled, as it were, from 
the delights and agonies of finite agents Such an idea, 
however implies a fatal dn&liem-tbe idea of a God without 
a Universe, a pre-exiatent, self centred and absolutely 
fielf-sntBcienfc Being This conception of the Divine, as 
We shall see, is not true Thus Absolute Idealism is not 
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our -creed in the sense in which it has been proclaimed by 
Bradley. It is better therefore to call onr theory 
Objective ( or Cosmic) Idealism 

The solution of the problems of evil and imtnoi tality 
depends much on the way in which the esistence of God 
19 conceived "We ah&ll, therefore, deal with the problem 
of the existence and nature of God before tackling the 
problems of Evil and Immortality 

(2) Argaments for the existence of God. 

The arguments for the non-existence of God are of a 
negative character They try to refute the arguments 
for the existence of God hnt cannot do so successfully 
Even Kant who criticised the tiatliiional arguments for 
the existence of God admitted Bis Existence on ethical 
grounds The atheists are generally ultra materialists 
and they are and alwaye have been very few in number. 
Their argumeata, as _Bacoa eays^ presuppose the existence 
miGod . But 111 one form or anoth^er th^ resort to an 
ultimate principle thooghthey object to calbng the princi- 
ple God Thus we eee that much depends upon the in- 
dividual temperament But atheism being on the whole 
a creed of hopeless minority,, we are more directly con- 
cerned with the views of the Tbeiats or believers in God e 
existence We shall see what arguments are brought for- 
ward in favour of such an existence and whether there 
are defects m any of them The traditional arguments 
for the existence of God have been three -( i ) the Cosmo- 
logical argument, ( n ) the Ontological argument and (iii) 
the Teleological argument The credit of formulating these 
in a systematic manner belongs to Descai tea 
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The Cosmological argameat le a causal argnnient It 
2S_the__argument from effect to canaa, from the empi- 
rically verified eziatenee of the world to God as the cause 
which explains that existence It is said, “ Nothing 
exists without a cause and the original cause of the TJm- 
verse ( whatever it bo ) we call God and piousty ascribe 
to Him every species of perfection ” The Car t esian a rgu- 
ment was, "I have an idea of a Perfect Being. This idea 
mmt Have an ad equate cause Therefore, God musTexist 
for only He, and no imperfect Being, canTii^he adequate 
cause of my idea of perfection *' In a similar strain Locke 
shows that man is a real being, therefore from eternity 
there has been something Again, man finds m himself 
perceptiQU and knowledge aod since the first eternal 
being cannot give to another any perfection that it bath 
not, it necessarily follows that the lirst eternal being can* 
not be natter bat must be an eternal mind 

Kant ridiculed this argument He pointed out that 
it results in an infinite regress or in the notion of an 
uncaused cause which is contradictory to the causal argu- 
ment itself ‘'Again,* he aeks, “how can we go from the 
finite and imperfect to the infinite and perfect ’ Hegel 
leads the counter attack He points out that this rising 
above the source is a fundamental feature of all inductive 
reasoning He shows th sfrKaD t*a critieis tn of reasoning 
misreads entirely the logic of religion and the procedure 
of livIngThought in any sphere which perpetually carries 
us beyohd^ur premises The finite here is not like the 
Bolfd unchanging founuation of the syllogistic form 

An argument nearly allied to the cosmological argu- 
ment 13 the argument from contingency. The argument 
IB not so much, “ because the contingent is, therefore the: 
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Dcce'^sary being la ’ , as ** Bee&oae the contingent la tvot 
therefore the neceGsary Being is The finite facta are 
unstable, changing and aeU-contradictory, hence the mind 
seeks to pass beyond them as fragmentary appearances to 
a reality which it conceives ns an abiding and barmo' 
nions whole We shall see that the cosmological argu- 
meet of the first kind in not tenable on ncconot of its 
dnalism but this revised edition of the argament in 
the form of the argament from contingency seems a satis- 
factory explanation The finite or stepping atone vanishea 
and 13 recogni'^ed as existing only ic and through the in- 
finite The finite la not merely absorbed The infinite 
expresses iteelf m the finite and the living fact is just this 
unity > the leahsatioo of the infinite in the finite and the 
cecQgnitiOQ by the Tmite of its own groandednesa in the 
infinite Ilua argament a contingentia mundi is described 
by Bosanqoet as "Hbe essential argument of metaphysics 
The necessary is ' the stable the eitisfaetory, the spirit 
of totality working within us, which carries ns forward 
The same idea of the spirit of the Whole la the funda- 
mental meaning of Aristotle & great doctrine of the first 
mover operative in the amverse as desire or love Thus 
the cosmological argament wo accept in this revised form 
On that argument God is not the caoae of the world in 
the eense in which a carpenter is the cause of the articles 
that he produces and that stand apart from him He is 
the cause in the sense of the ground - the rateon d eire 
He is not the snm of all things hut the principle working 
in them, not natura naiurata but natura naturaus 

'Tno '^riidiogredi argumerit 'Tne essence o'i’fnis 
argument consists in passing front idea to existence It 
9 
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ta an a prion argument to a necessary existent Being who 
carries the reason of bis eziatenee in himself and cannot 
be supposed not to exist This argument is of a long 
standing Parmenides was the first to say * Thought is 
l^ahty* To think is the same thing as to lie PJato s 
God aiToia the Highest Idea His position also rests upon 
the ontological argument Plotinus also said that thought 
constituted the essence of reality In modern times Bes 
cartes and Bradley are the greatest exponents of the arga> 
ment Hume and Kant criticised it and Hegel criticised 
Kant Descartes dewvee hi^ argumeot-fi^ Goda axis- 
tenr e out of his furmuja jCogito_e^pgD sum* ^If 1 have 
in my cobscioasuess any idea as clear and distinct as my 
idea of myself, It must have existence like myself My 
idea of Qod has just that clearness and distinctness, and 
therefore Ood exists * Descartes another argument is 
the geometrical argument Wheu I think of a triangle, 
1 must think ot it as baviog its three angles equal to two 
Tight angles Such is also my idea of Qod, I must think 
of Him as perfect and existing He would not be Ood le 
a perfect Being i! He did not exist Hume and Knnt cri> 
ticise these Hume says in his ** Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion that existence is not an addition to 
the content of any ides “ Whsterer we cooceire as 
existent, we can also conceive as non-existent The words 
* necessary existence ’ have no meaning Moreover if 
they had any meaning, why may not the material uui 
verse be the necessarily existent Being t’ Kant also ridi 
culed the argument Be said if ideas were realities, 
beggars would ride horses, that a beggar may ©nterlsm 
an idea of a hundred dollars in his pocket but that does 
nob actually bring a hundred dollars into his pocket He 
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polntod oat that the jadgtnent Qod erUta" mast be 
either analytic or synthotic If it Is analytic, it ia aseless. 
If aynthetic it depanda npon experience. There ia no 
experience corresponding to the idea of God, Therefore, 
yon canoot_a gsjLtt tha t God exj atBLneither can yon assort 
that he does no t exis t. On grounds dTpure 'reaaon'ifo can 
nor^^ove~God’8 existence; only on other grounds of faith 
we may posiulaie Hia existence. Hegel criticised Kant’s 
argnment by pointing out t hat Kant confa sed^possession 
with exiatg HCejind.tj^t a beggar conld notbave an~id 0 a 
oT'thThnndred dollaiTnnTMs huudred^dollars somewhere 
exiatedT Again^ Kant conTnaed imagination with idea 
Idea^eant not an individual fancy bat a consistently 
worked out thought. Revising Descartes’ triangle argn- 
ment - it may be said that God is the cause of the world 
in the sense in which the three sides of a triangle are 
the cause of the triangle. Without them the triangle 
is not. 

JQ^el pointed out that Kant himself had said, "Mind 
maketb Nature”. The Ontological argnment is, therefore, 
valid in the sense that reality corresponds to consistent 
thought; for there cannot be consistent thinking withont 
0 consistent reality. Even the centanr has existence 
thoQgh in the world of fiction. Bradley states this argu* 
ment in the following words, *' Existence mast correspond 
to our ideas The possibilities of thought cannot exceed 
the actnality of being. Ther e is no tho. ught-ao -poor that it 
has no reality correa pohdiD g3o it ”. Such a hypothesis is 
aT th^Back all our notions of space, time and others. 
In thinking we are thinking of reality. If so, there must 
be an existence corresponding to onr idea of God. What 
/ escartes meant by his ontological argument was nolhing 
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more than this If we have a positive idea of God, God is 
Now the idea of God Is not positive in the sense that we 
know everything about God a perfection Wedo notnghtly 
know m what Divine perfection consists, but it is seme* 
thing which we feel towards, whose characters we divine 
along the linos of onr own highest experiences Our idea 
IS approximative Descartes did not mean by positive 
idea a clear, precise and adeqoateidea (whichisimpossible) 
hut an idea which is not a mere negation, as if, we clap a 
*' not ’ before the finite and say that the infinite is what 
the finite is not The idea is positive op to the very limits 
of conception, iDcludiug alt that is real in the finite and 
infinitely more Bat that “ more ' although it is the 
moving spirit of life wilbto ns, we do not possess in terms 
of coBseions ©ipenence of thought till it is rcicaled to os 
bit by bit with the process of the snns' and it may 
often he, " m the travail of onr souls " It mnst be 
admitted that the fulUorbed conceptioo is beyond oui 
reach The human idea of God is ‘ an endless growing 
idea ", one which grows with man’sonn growth Wo are 
never at the goal but as we mo\e, the direction in which 
it lies becomes more and more definite 

A third classical argitmenfe/or God 'a existence is wbal 
18 celled the argument from Design Though the eceptio 
echocl cavilled at the first two argnments, it was so im* 
pressed by the orderly arrangement of the TJniverso that 
it coold not gainsay the argnment from Design Berkeley 
says, “ Some truths there are so near and obvious to the 
mind that man need only open bis eyes to see ibem Socb 
I take this important one to he, via tbecho^ of he^eo 
anSPthe fdrnitare ^of e»T.th '7 In a word, all'^Imse 
"bodies'wliich expose the mighty frame of the world 
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haTe notany sabsisteuce withoofc a mind. Hume, in his 
** Dialogaea concerning Natnral Religion, " puts into the 
mouth of Philo the following atatements. ”A purpose, an 
intention, a design, strikes every where the most careless 
the most etopid thinker and no man can be so hardened 
in absnrd systems as at all times to reject it. All sciences 
lead us almost insensibly to acknowledge a first intelli- 
gent Author”. *'Tbe existence of Deity ts plainly ascertain- 
ed by reason”. Even in the Treatise there are each 
statements, as, '*The order of the Universe proves an 
omnipotent mind”; “the chief or sole argument for a Divine 
existence is derived from the order of Nature”. Thea rgu- 
ment fr om des ig n is an arg u ment from the natural design 
to t T Grease ia similar ( but op.a^grap^ jcalejAo-the 

min d of man. Even Raol admitted this argument to be 
"tKToldest, the clearest, end the most popular’ . EUe« 
where he says, “Two things fill the mind with ever new 
and increaeiag admiration and awe, the oftener and the 
longer we reflect upon them The etarry heavens above 
and the moral law within”. It ie evident, however, that 
we cannot accept this orgoment as the Design theory 
resnpposes a fatal dualism a creator and his material. 
The idea of contrivance prominent in the traditional form 
of the argument from design implies that God is a con- 
triver, an artificer of the independently existing matter. 
In Aristotle and Plato the cosmic process is regirded 
ultimately under the analoj'y of the plastic artist 
who finds in the hard material a limit to the 
fealisatloD of his formative thought. Such a theory 
le.v.vesQa. w.Uli.a.DtiAliajn.Qttwainde^endaJit.aml- etemal. 
principles, the one of which is conceived as hampering 
and limiting the Divine activity. God is creator, not 
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artificer . God is not first God and then Creator. As 
God.^e is ^heCreator,of the worMi aod as t ^_Gr^ 
tor of the worldHe i^Qod. God does not 6 ccome the Crea- 
l or of th e "world. botj8,80L_from .eternity. We can, how 
ever, accept the argnment from Design in a revised form 
88 the teleological argoment. As against the loweiTaf^^ 
ment from Design it was rightly pointed ont that the' 
world reaemhles a living organism more than a machipjJ 
Hurley tries to object to this argument on his evolutionary 
view. He says the aniverse is not a machine nor has it 
been perfect from the beginning. ” Many worlds 
nsigbtbave been botched and bungled, throughout aaeter> 
nity ere this system was strnek oat.’’ This is Hurley's 
famous argument from ovolotion against PaUy and bis 
Almighty Watch-'maker. Bat though the argument holds 
good against the machine theory , e volutjon cannot be 
Qaidtp^erplode tbe-teleological argument. On the other 
hand t tlrnTdeiTof evolution has broadened the conception 


of cosmic teleology . The higher teleological argument 
therefore lies not in erplaioing particular phenomena 
from the design theory but in looking at the systematic 
unity of nature. Eont says at the end of his ' Critiqoa 
of Pare Reason*, '* The agency of the Supreme Being is not 
to he invoked to explain particular phenomena*’’ This 
error is avoided if we do not merely consider certain parts 
of Nature from the point of view of finality but look upon 
the systematic unity of Nature in a perfectly general 
way m relation to the idea of a supreme intelligenco. The 
whole aim of this regulative priociple ( teleology } is to 
discover a necessary and systematic unity in Nature. The 
teleological argument is the idealistic argument. We 
argne not so much from Nature as from human erperi- 
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ence The whole modern teleological argument for God's 
ezietence mar be snmmansed thus in the words ofPringle 
Pattison, 'We must base philosophical conclusion on as- 
pects of human espenence and it is a fact that ideals are 
creative forces in man’s erpenenca The ideal is the most 
real thing Faith or active belief in the reality of the 
ideal IS the very breath by which humanitylives. That is 
what sustains prolonged literary studies, active service of 
the country and enables the soldier to die happily for his 
country. In fact, the power of framing ideals end acting 
according to them constitutes man's nature as a rational 
creature and makes him more than an intermittent pulse 
of animal desire ” Whence come these ideas ? We must 
answer with Descartes, from a parfert Being” The idea 
of a Perfect Being is organic to the very structure of in- 
telligeoce, knit up indissolubly with self - conseiotisuees 
which IS a foundation certainty bf Descartes Descartes 
says that the idea of the infinite is more real and in a 
sense prior to self consciousness How could I be consci- 
ous of my imperfections ublese 1 bad the idea within me 
of a Being more perfect than myself by comparison with 
whom 1 recognise the defects of my own nature ? The 
finite self IB not really finite The absolutely_£nite-wonId 
ha ve no id ea of a ‘ beyond and wfa HTgher and lower Man 
IS not finite in this sense He is a finite - infinite being> 
consciouFOf finitode only through the presence of an in- 
fiaite ni^re withii^him * Our aspirations and capacity 
of ihSnite progr^s are based on the existence of a Perfect 
Being revealing Himself in our minds Reverence for the 
moral law, the sense of sin, the attitude of worship and 

himself m pi esence of a Supreme Reality Religion and 
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Morality thus give the direct experience of Heality, The 
Philosopher may criticise the Super-added superstitions 
but the fundamental facta are true ” Thus the existence 
of God is given us by our religious consciousness which is 
the highest. Bradley also says, '‘There is nothing more 
real thau what comes in religion The man who demands 
a reality more solid than the religious consciousness, 
knows not what he seeks’*. 

Thus we have examined the three classical argu- 
ments for God's existence and accepted them each in a 
revised form - the causal or cosmological argument, the 
ontological argument and the argument from Design or 
the teleological argument. The three arguments snpple- 
ment each other. The three together may be summarised 
thns; it is a fact that our lives are guided by purposes (de- 
sign ) and ideals These Ideale if consistent mnst be trne 
(Ontological argument); and every th ing h aving its ca use. 
( causal argument ), these- ideals moBj.__be coming to ns 
fiom a Perfect, Indnite Bring. Thus we baveestobTIihed 
the existence of God Let us now see what is the nature 
of God, by a discussion of the chief theories held about it. 

(3) The Nature of God. 

Atheism, Deism, Theism and Pantheism are the chief 
attitudes concerning the oatuteofGod. Atheism need 
not he discassed as it is a negation of Theism and is the 
creed of the fewest. We shall also not conc“rn 
onraelves with the theory of the unknowable God. We 
have already shown the radical inconsistency of such a 
position and the wrong theory of knowledge on which it 
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is base \ Id Harrison’ a words/ Hel^iless, Objectless, Apa- 
thetic wonder nt an m^cratablo infinity may bo attractive 
to a metaphysical divine but it does not sound like a 
working force in the world * “The mathematical form of 
the worship of the unknowable, would be, “Oh X, love us, 
help us, make us one with thee ' Tt is difEcult to see 
how an utterly unknowable God is to be worshipped The 
•only good point m the theory of the unknowable God is 
the indnity of God that it asserts 

Deism was the attitude of older Christians It looks 
upon God as a Creator m much the same way as the 
'potter is the creator of the pots They looked npnn crea- 
tion as an event in the past Some calculated it at 
•4004 B G God, on this theory, is a purely transcendental 
being Deism rests upou tbo theory of pi^sic^l cause but 
a ny thin krpg_maDjia8_to paee from that to immanent 
cause The idea of a special creation represents the uni- 
verse as in no way organic to the divine life On the 
contrary, God la conceived ae a pre-ezistent, self-centred 
Person to whom, in his untronbled eternity, the idea of such 
a creation ocente as an after thought The insp iration is 
forthwith put into ezecution, the world is treated by 
*‘the word of hta power ’ A Dniverse in summoned into ex- 
istence aud stands somehow there a<« ebapes and figures 
might appear at a sorcerer’s word of command, or ns tem- 
ples and towers rise like an exhalation before the eyes of 
a dreamer The act is an accident in God a existence and 
the product stands somehow independently outside and 
goes on by itself, so that Hts relation to the subsequent 
unfolding of the cosmic drama is at must that of an inter- 
ested spectator A God so conceived IS an Absolute m 
the old bad sense of a Being existing by-it-self with no 
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essential relations to any thing else But if God is the 
principle through which the world becomes intelligible, 
His relation to the world cannot be of this accidental 
kind The nature of Ood must no less be expressed in the 
universe and understood ihrongh it 

Theism takes a step forword anc looks upon creation 
as an eternal act But even then creation is regarded as 
nn act of barn will, as a separate, externally posited exi- 
etecce This kind of factual externality could not be long 
maintained in regard to the spiritual creation Hence 
the direct ethico religious relation of man to God made it 
impossible to treat the Divine and the human as merely 
cause and effect Monotheistietranscenience was put an 
end to. Hence the doctrine of eternal creation as the 
c ontinual p rodi^ of tKe^angefess "Di vi n e 'Wil ITiTcomes 
an expres8}on_of the Divin e~natQre rather t^ah^^he out* 
comeof wijl iD the e yse of choice On sneh h general 
view the idea of creation pisses into that of mani- 
festation - the revelation in and to Bnite spirits of 
the inBnite riches of the Divine life " The glory of 
God does not moan self-glorification and display like 
that of a despot feeding on servile adulation It is to bo 
interpreted m the sense of eeU-commanicition, intensi 
fication of life through realisation of the life of others 
Just as the conscious being plainly receives his fitting 
from nature and is reduced at once to a bare point or 
empty focus if we attempt to lift him, as an independent 
nmtnry existence, ont ot the universal life from which he 
draws his spiritual sustenance, so is the case with God 
Thus by criticism of Deism and Theism we ore driven to- 
view God not as “wrapped np in Himself entirely, and in 
Himself an Absolute ” but living and expressing Himself 
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in and throagH the Universe. Thne there is no special 
creation Hegel’s principle of logical implication la no 
more than this principle of eternal creation Hence 
Hegel s polemic against the Ood of Deism as thennknown 
God Jnst as the fini^ snbjecte baxe_no indepe nd ent 
snbsistence outside the notversel life, so also God becomes 
an abs tracti on it eeparated from the universe of his 
m anif estations There cannot be cansation 

between spirit and spirit. Spirits are not detached like 
products from their maker They are more ap^Iy de> 
'scribed as partakers of the Divine natnre There can 
thns be no ground for a pre>exi8tent Deity. The InBnite 
in and through the Bnite, the Bnite in and through the 
Indnite - this mntnal implication is the ultimate fact of 
the universe as we know it o- 

Thas we are led to a *Pasih828tie view, and yet we do 
not accept the lower pintheism which appears to be the 
creed of Siiiooza and the Occasionahsts’s school To the 
Spinozists, God seems to be the iDimanent cause of every- 
thing Thus the defects of the lower pantheism are. — 
(0 there is no graded seated! ■valu'eT" God la equally the 
cause of everytfin'^ This naturally leads to the abolition 
of the distinctions of good and evil, beanty and ugliness, 
order and disorder, as human prejudices, abstruchons of 
the human iro'igination due to man’s incorrigible habit of 
judging everything according to bis own happiness, ( ii) 
Again, by making men only the " occisional causes of 
their actions, they deny freedom to man Instead of self- 
determmism, their doctrine le pantheistic determmism 
Han becomes an insignificant de tail in th e macliinejike 
nniverfie. he bece mes a divine aatomaton But as we 
ha\e already seen, even God cannot dictate to man; He 
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can persuade The freedom of man js a very great point at 
stake In the wordn of Armstrong ‘ The theiat may sit 
gratefully at the pantbeist’e feet when with fervent elo* 
queuce be dtecoarsea on the Di\me energiea which fill the 
course of the world; be may surrender to him the whole 
region which he can sweep with telescope or descry with 
microscope, but he may not earrendsr the mind of man to 
the Divme immanence Here are islands of individual 
will in the TOidat of the ocean of the universal will, which 
will remain nnswamped " 

The knotty points m the dtscnssion about the nature 
of Qod are the conceptions of His immanence and yet at 
ibe same time tr-inscendeace The presence and power 
of the ideal is the solution of this debate between iioman* 
ence and transcendence Withoni the soknowledgment oi 
the ideal, a doctrine of immaneoce must degenerate into 
an acceptance and justification of the actuals just as we 
find them This is the lower PantbeisiD which ascribing 
everything to the direct and immediate agency of Qod 
virtually decss the existence of reflective, self^cou- 
scions, spiritual centres each as we know them in our ex- 
perieuce Such t heory holds literally that, mdmda ala 
are the vehicles of DiVioe ideas o r_purpoaeB and seU-re- 
forence is no more possible tojbe indtvi dQal_C 9 ntre than 
it 18 to the water-pipe in respect of the water that comes 
throngh it S uch a view is f alse Tne i ndividual cann ot 
be the vehicle ^ a purpose unless he identifies himself 
witlflhe-puFpoi^ According to the lower pintheism, 
w^nre all divine sntomata, with at most a passive senti- 
ence of what goes on within us Immanence so understood 
reduces both Qod and Man to meaningless terms, for God 
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becomes simply a collective name for a world of things* 
which simply esist In such a world, there is no room 
for desire prompted action If there is no self-reference, 
there can be no ideals but only bare facts. The reason 
why the lower pnnthei<m le indislingnishable from 
atheism is that there con be no true doctrine of God 
which IS not based on a true doctrine of man, and the 
essen ce o f human nn.tnre consi sts in ideals, in th e_onp |it- 
to-be, aa ^contrasted wi th SucE'ifliJe of ideals 

a^d their gradual realn^ion is explicable only through 
actual presence withm it or to it of the Perfection to 
which it aspires This presence of the Perfection 
16 what IB really meant by immaDence The only 
intelligible transcendence of the Divine consists 
in the infinite greatness and richness of the 
the Containing life as compared with anything as yet 
appropriated by the finite creature The creation of the 
Sonl 18 fitly represented by the siidition of a child to the 
family , bnt it is somethiug more intimate still , for the 
filaments which unite the finite spirit to ita Creative 
Source are never severed The Productive Reason remains 
at once the snstamitig element of the dependent life, and 
the living content, contiDually ofienng itself to the soul 
which it has awakened to the knowledge and tbo quest 
of Itself Thus wo preach the higher Pantheism The 
immanence and infinity of God are at once emphasised 
How individual freedom, the nll-pervadingness of God 
and yet His infiniteness are all to be reconciled may at 
once be understood by the following striking passage from 
Fichte's writings which may serve aa a finishing stroke 
to the foregoing discussion Says Fichte, " God is not a 
substance, God is the universal moral process, the moral 
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world order When I find in myself that doty is reality 
and not thia or that cryatalhzed thing I find that God la 
Universal Duty, Universal moral functioning in which I 
am participating We ate not only part of God We are 
He T} e Absolute Bgo mnnifesta itself in our poor Finite 
Ego How dignified oar hnnible lot is made by thinking 
that m our acting, God is acting f We are fighting God e 
battles and this victory la not won except as we will 
Duty 18 the clarion Voice of God, and we are persona so 
far as we express that Voice It matters little wh<>tlier, 
1 speak of my own duty or the moral purpose ofth^ 
world They are the same thing 

Before we close the discussion of the nature of God, 
mention moat be made of the argument for the existence 
and the conaequent theory of the nature, of Qod as conce- 
ived by Kant and of the conception of Finite Qod that 
has found currency with some of the well known modern 
philosophers 

Kant 18 an Ethicist par excellence m modern philos 
ophy Qod is for Kant therefore primarily and essentially 
the author and mamtainer of a moral order The Uni- 
verse as a moral system is the last word of the Kantian 
Philosophy Still he does not admit Gods existence as 
scientifically proved He accepts it as one of bis three 
Fostnlates of Practical Reason He derives his two postu- 
lates of Immortality and God from the two aspects of the 
Summum Boaum - virtue and happiness He says virtue 
should be accompanied by happiness but very often we 
Bee the contrary in this world Hence the bajance mast 
be restored in a life after death and that by a moral 
governor, God But this idea of God is not quite satis- 
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factory. His Qod is external : it is a Denx ex roachina 
introduced to eBect the eqaation betweenvirtae and happi- 
ness^ He is instrnmental in hnmsn happiness; bnfc does 
this not strike as cold ? When with K ant ev en man is an 
e nd and not ft jneans. is it nofdegrad ing th9 .nature-Qf.G0d 
to njakeLHittLonly a mwniaolh.nDJanJi&ppiness ? Qod, on 
^an?8 view, is the giver of doles of happiness in exact 
proportion to individual merit. Bnt this idea of virtue 
also is degrading. Virtue claims no reward for its well- 
doing, least of all does it keep a moral ledger with a debit 
and credit account to he evenly balanod. God seems to 
be introduced in Kant's moral theory by the back-stairs, 
almost as an after-thought, and He is connected with 
the Law sot as inepirer oraotbor, hot in the merely 
adraini'^trative capacity ot Paymaster General. Imman- 
ence of the Divine is an idea foreign to Kant’s whole 
Way of thinking In ethics he preaches autonomy of 
the Will, the law as self-imposed; bat in religion he 
talks of the moral laws as commands of the Snpreme Be- 
ing morally perfect and all powerful. > Thus Kant's conp 
ception of God has a pragmatic tint. But God is noc 
merely of practical interest as only conditioning a futur^ 
Ufe. 

The conception of a finite God la had mainly as a 
■device to explain evil. It ie said, even God cannot be 
unlimited. He is limited by logical laws and laws of the 
uniformity of Nature. These laws are equally binding 
upon Him. Moreover, Qod mast bo good and will always 
try to bring about good; why then is there evil 7 The 
oS 'evil ^iais oai evezt Qod wishos 

to bring good every where, evidently it is not in his power 
t o romove evil. He is thus limited, i. e. a finite . Being. 
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There have boen very many odvocatea of finite God in 
recent times. Home, Comte, Mill, Mo.Tnggart, William' 
James and Raahdall are some of the most pramirient. 
William James says, “God worth the name mast be finite’*. 
Rashdall wants Personality for God and as Personality 
cannot be infinite, God is finite. We have shown in what 
sense we really look upon God as Personal. We saw he 
is Personal in a negative sense, as being not impersonal, as 
by Person is meant the highest we have. Hnme, tbongh' he 
is very often sopposed to be an atheist, is not really so. 
He admits the existence ofafinite God. In his "Dialognes 
concerning Natural Religion, he says, " anpposing the* 
author of Nature to be finitely perfect though far exceed* 
ing mankind, a satisfactory account may be given of natu- 
ral and moral evil and every untoward phenomenon be 
explained and adjusted. A less evil may then be chosen 
in order to avoid a greater; and in a word, Benevolence 
regulated by Wisdom and limited by Necessity may pro- 
duce just such a world ns ttie present." The criticism of 
such a view is easy.* If there is limitation to GodTTf^a 
self'-limitation and it need not detract from his infini^. ' 
Secondly, our religions aspirations are mortified wi^ 
finite God. It is infinity that we adore, never finitude. 
A technical ground is sometimee brought against the con- 
ception of infinite God. It is objected that as this world is 
finite and there is always a similarity between cause and 
effect, the cause of the finite world must be itself finite; 
but evidently this is misreading the relation between 
cause and effect. I f the causa and tbe,e flfect_ar 0_exactI yi 
s imilar, they wi ll not remaia-tgp.bo t will become iden ti- 
cal.. Hence some difference must be allowed; and the- 

Thsv-’nr- 

finite can produce the finite though' not vice versa. 
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A perfect carpenter can easilf produce an imperfect 
tatle. What thepe ohjectore do is a confusion between in- 
finite conception and conception of the infinite. We may 
not have the former; but the latter we can certainly have. 
Lastly, the existence of evil which is their staple orgument 
can he otherwise explained. In the first place, what so 
many Umesappears to be evU isreally^ood; secondly, what 
is evil to one man may he good to another. Thirdly, evil 
might he j ieeggsar y^ for the go od o f man-kind, _~Th~g i]:Iax^ 

ggeration-of^^ only_ inmcttWS JEe^^very egoism . 

TKnswe have seen that t he conception^a finita.Qoicannot 
satisfy ns. As some one has remarked, th e phr ase finite 
Go^^sJft^^jadtctTon~ni terms'. — — 

Comte’a view of the God of Humanity is much the 
same. In order to find concreteness for the object of onr 
worship, Comte introduced the God of Humanity. "Our 
thoughts will be devoted to the knowledge of Humanity, 
our affection to her Love, our actions to her service '* But 
ultimately what is meant by humanity 7,The present imper- 
fect collection of men ? or the past run of humanity or a 
future or ideal humanity ? Comte has to glide to the la st 
view-an ide al Humanity . ^BoOben_jt-bwoines^again;on 
abstraction, and nothing is gained. It becomes a fiction 
and aS^CaTrd says, “ A worship of ^etTons confessed” as 
such is impossible. " Thus an attitude of worship and dev- 
otion cannot be adopted towards an imperfect and finite 
thing. Thus in all its forms the conception of a finite 
God is unsatisfactory. As however it is founded mainly 
on the existence of evil, we must turn to study a little 
more carefully the problem of e^l and try to see whether 
evil is explicable otherwise than as an impediment to God's 
10 



■work rendering him thereby finvmpoUnt Benefactor of 
mankind 


(4) The Problem of Evil. 

The problem of Buffenog or evil in this world always 
creates a difficnlty for explanation Plato solves the 
difficulty by saying that the good alone is referable to 
God, the enl is due to the imperfeot material on which 
God works as an artificer of plastic arts Bat we saw that 
this creates a dualism and again the artificer theory is 
not a trne representation of God’s nature Others try to 
accoant for evil by saying that God is benevolent but im- 
potent Bat such a conception is firstly degrading* 
secondly, on such a conception the moral idea of man be- 
comes purely hedonistic To Mill the evidence of a bene- 
volent purpose 18 evidence that the Creator desired the 
pleasure of bis creatures Bnt hedonism cannot be the 
ethical ideal of man The qaesticn must therefore be 
approached with the view that evil is there butnt is 
necessary for the moral being and development of man 
Jn the first place, what so many times seems to a man to 
be evil IS good for another man or a covert good for the 
same man On the whole, however, the existence of evil 
cannot thus be explained away There are two kinds of 
Evil —(1) Physical Evil and (2 ) Moral evil Is physical 
evil positive or negative ? If it lo positive why sbonld it 
be there if God is omnipresent ? If it is negative, how 
IS it that it actually gives pain ? ''If^e analyse the 
various kinds of physical evil to which the creation suc- 
cumbs, there are two kinds ( 1 ) inherent and ( 2 ) enri 
ronmental The suffering dne to hunger and thirst, to 
the decline and emaciation of the body are inherent evils 
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Earthquakes, cyclones etc belong to the second class ; and 
80 do the snfiermga proceeding from the law of prey. 
These seem to be dae to natural laws but why they 
ebonld occur at a particular time and at a particular 
place la difficult to say. In addition to these, man is 
liable to the sufferings of thinking of the past and con- 
templating about the future There are pains of memory 
and of anticipation These are estra zoological pains of 
man Moral evil, on the other band, means sin If Qod 
18 merciful and powerfnl, why should there be sin at all? 
All these evils can he explained satisfactorily on the view 
that they are necessary. God is not the cause of moral 
evil At moat He is the cause ot the possibility of evil; 
but the actuality is man’s Therefore man is responsible 
for all his deeds, good or bad Evils, however are neces- 
sary For the end of the universe is not pleasure, it may 
be e \ti&faction but satisfaction may lie even m the com- 
pletest sacrifice of self The universe is not perfect in the 
sense that it contains nothing but undiluted enjoyment 
It would then he a child’s paradiee Good can only exist 
for a finite creature as the conquest of evil The ideals 
that are true and fruitful are struck out, or become 
obvious, m the stress of actual experience, and are only 
the fundamental structure of reality coming to fuller ex- 
pression We look upon evil not only is a training school 
of moral virtues but as testing with merciless seventy 
man’s powers of courage and endutauca, and drawing 
from him thereby the utmost of which he is capable 
Life for the individual in such a medium is a senes of 
■^qipurtruoi'cies.’uiA Vne use’tre'ma’b.usiiA Vuum iiupenfru on 
himself Evils are the gates to noble life and stepping 
stones towards good No deeper fonndations can be laid 
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aspiration than an estabUshed truth It therefore re 
mams to see in what sense philosophically it appears 
to he reasonable In the first place, personal immort* 
ality, that is, the living of an individual with the 
self-same characteristics for very man) lives does 
not commend itself, as ench a view is contiadicted 
by the essential feature of everything, viz change 
If the individual changes, in what sense is he the 
same individual living again 1 So it seems that it is 
nob in person as such that hfe ih continued but it is cont- 
inued m the form of particular ideals that each man has 
set forword and as they are carried on by the survivors 
after the death of the man Secondly, immortality cannot 
be interpreted as eternal existence There must be deg- 
rees of immortality It is all a question of values, vslaes 
according to their inherent goodness Thus the ideals 
of Napoleon may live for three centuries after him, the 
ideals of Tolstoy may live for ten ceotories, the ideals 
of Christ or Buddha for a still iouger time or as long as 
humanity lives. Such a view afibrds an impetus to moral 
action and hence ouly it is serviceable and worthy of ace- 
eptauee Just as the physical life has varying degrees 
of duration so also the life of ideals In as much as ideals 
survive, there is immorishty to that extent 


<6) Evolotfon. 

In one sense we have adopted evolution, viz in the 
sense of the teleological process The idea, however, is 
important and deserves to be specially treated We have 
already seen when discussing the genetic method of phil- 
osophy that Aristotle was the father of evolutionary doc- 
trines Bub to him evolution was an individual process, 
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for idealism than the perception of the spirit’s power to 
transmute every loss into a gam ‘ finding even in the 
worst of tragedies the meaua of an otherwise impossible 
triumph ’ ( Royce ), a tnamph which but for that evil 
could not have been Unweariedlr creating_good_pat of 
evil I B the verx iaxiure-of-outJiuman jexporieuce From 
the absolute point of view the reality ot evil la only ita 
momentary importance m the service of good 

(5) The Problem of Immortality. 

The atiug of evil is averted m one more way 
It la generally behaved that expiation will be made for 
unmerited evil m the next life This is Kants chief 
argument for the postulate of immortality The balance 
of the equation of virtue and bappmess must be rendered 
ID the next life , but such a view detracts from the merit 
of virtuous life for its own sake Virtue is its own re* 
ward However, though not pursued for the consequent 
happiness it must surely be attended by happiness and 
if it 16 not so attended in this life that affords a reason- 
able presumption for a life after death Arguments of 
various kinds have been given for the belief m immort- 
ality Plato bases it on his doctrine of reminiaceuce of a 
past life The physical criterion of ' nothing dies ” is 
also availed of by some to advocate the parpetuality of 
the soul Plato, agiin, siys that the soul is the simplest 
element and therefore cannot die as the simplest cannot 
die , it 18 not seen to die by its own hands Nor can it 
die by the agency of others as tne soul is the principle of 
life itself These arguments, however, are not conviuc* 
mg and arguments to show the opposite may also be 
pleaded Thus the belief m immortality is more au 
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aspiration than an established trnth It therefore re- 
mains to see ID what sense pbilosophicallj it appears 
to be reasonable In the first place, personal immort- 
ality, that 18, the living of an individual with the 
self-same characteristics for very many lives does 
not commend itself, as ench a view is contiadicted 
by the essential feature of everything, viz change 
If the mdividnal changes, i» what sense is he the 
same individual living again ? So it seems that it is 
not in person as soeb that hfe is continued but it is cont- 
inued in the form of particular ideals that each man has 
set forword and as they are carried on by the snrvivors 
after the death of the man Secondly, immortality cannot 
be interpreted as eternal existence There must be deg- 
rees of immortality It is all a question of values, values 
according to their inherent goodness Thus the ideals 
of Napoleon may live for three centuries after him, the 
ideals of Tolstoy may hie for ten cestnnes, the ideals 
of Christ or Buddha for a still longer time or as long as 
humanity lives Such a view affords an impetus to moral 
action and hence only it is serviceable and worthy of acc- 
eptance Jnst as the physical life has varying degrees 
of duration so also the life of ideals In as much as ideals 
survive, there is immortality to that extent 


(6> Evolatfon. 

In one sense we have adopted evolution, viz. id the 
sense of the teleological process The idea, however, is 
important and deserves to be specially treated We have 
already seen when discusaing the genetic method of phil- 
osophy that Aristotle was the father of evolutionary doc- 
trines. But to him evolntjon was an individnal process, 
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the species \7ere limited and eternal in nature; Spencer’s 
evolution was a uni-lmear evolution There were no gaps 
in the middle from the nebular mass to the mind of man 
Nothing stood in the w&j of this evolution Differentia- 
tion and integration were the processes of evolnfcion He 
applied bis method everywhere; even in the sphere of 
ethics, sociology etc The nebnlons mass fell into parts 
and was solidified With Bergson there is not a nm-lme- 
ar but a multi-lmear evolution 1 e evolution eimnltane 
ously taking place on different planes Instinct and intel- 
ligence develop pan passu on cross section Eis illustr- 
ation 18 that of the rocket which explodes into many col- 
ours Matter is the waste product of the life course This 
js " creative evolution ” 

One of the chief marks of evolution ought to be that 
there is emergence of qualitative differences This is the 
distinction of modern evolution from Aristotle's Thus 
species are not ihimutable This does not mean that 
there is open door between any two species There might 
be blind alleys in Nature A second characteristic is that 
the changes that thus take place must be orderly, that is, 
by slow degrees The mutation theory bebeves m the 
possibility of entirely new products Bateson is the up- 
holder of this theory Lastly, all evolution implies a pur- 
pose or end towards which the process is directed. There 
are certain pre-suppositions of evolution The gaps 
between inorganic, organic and fnlly conscious have to be 
granted The pre-suppositions of inorganic evolution are 
matter and force In the organic sphere, life, adaptation^ 
natural selection and heredity are the pre-suppositions 
Lastly, in the mental sphere we have to presuppose mind 
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The limits of evoloboD &re that evolution must takepilce 
within one individual subject Evolution is becoming of 
being The same is applicable to species But both the 
individual and the species must be finite The Infinite In 
dividual or Absolute cannot evolve as it is the totality of 
experience 

As has been already shown, evolution supports^ 
our philosophical theory by admitting teleological or sys-l^ 
tematic unity of the whole 


(7) Theories of the relation between 
Mind and Body. 

^ 7 e have already bad occasion to refer incidentally 
to some well • known theories about the relation between 
Uind and Body A special tieatment, however, will be 
useful The five chief theories are — 

(i) Fre established fiarniony, ( 11 ) Occasiouaiism, 
( 111 ) Epi phenomenaliam, (iv ) Parallelism and { v ) In- 
teraetioniem 

Pre established Harmony wan advocated by Leibnitz 
Jnst as two watches go alike, so do the body and mind 
The adjustment of the two has been Pre ordained by God 
Occasionahsts say that the body or the mind is the occa< 
Bional cause of any movements of the man The real 
cause 18 God Such an Occasionalism makes man an 
irresponsible thoroughfare for Divine actions and thus 
cannot be maintained if man is to have freedom The 
chief advocates of the theory were the French Malebran- 
ebe, Geulinx and others 
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Epiphenomenalism is advocated bj physicists gene* 
rally Ihe mind is an epiphenomenon of the body, 
P8ycho«if*8 are mere unessential loose hangings of neuroses 
Very odd similies are expressed Huxley was an advocate 
of this theory and said that mind was the refuse given 
out bv the working of the matter A psychosis la tiT 
the neurosis what the whistle of the tram is to the engine.j 
Every neurosis is the cause of another without any interven- 
tion of the psychosis The psychosis is like the colour of 
the pavement Holfaack, Cabasu a Vo get in the eighte- 
enth century, were the epiphenomenehsta of France, 
who said tha t thought was the secretion of the br ain 
ns bile___of_the_lever But history proves that ideas 
are causally related and again it might be possible, that 
the nenroses are the eptpbenomena o'f the psychoses The 
arguments for this were searched among the observations 
of automatisms T hey thought that tbi ueh t also^ is 
automatic like breathing This theory aimed at being 
the~triumpiror"tHe ''theory of refle x 'action aec^dly 
they said thlit purposive actions are performed merely by 
the neuroses where there seemed to be no existence of 
consciousness They adduced as examples the movements 
of decapitated frogs and of BomuamboUsts A criticism 
of such a view has already been given We mav repeat 
it here 

Firstly, if cooBciousny e isap selesa e xtra how is itj hat 
it ha^yeTauryived if only the useful survive? We see that 
coDsc ousncss has not merely lived but is daily growing m 
power Secondly tbeargumentthatitisautomaticlikeres 
piration does not hold on analogy There is a great deal 
of ditference between physiological reflexes and habitual 
actions which may be termed mental reflexes For habit- 
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forming, couBCionsneBS of a high type is required A pri- 
mordial deliberate consciousness is required for the incep- 
tion of habit Thigd li !i_«e1f introspection reveals that w e 
can and do possess the power of i nitiatmgjnovement The 
primacy of mind over matter is attested to by actual ex- 
perience Fonrtbly. t he pntpoeiYen esB o f copscionspesa 
cannot be explained on the e piphenom.enalistic theo ry 
There is a gieat difference between physical attraction 
and mental attraction that is, between mechanical 
action and teleological action Thus epiphenomenalism 
IS not a correct theory 

Another important theory is psycho-physical paralle- 
lism Spinoza, a parallehst, posits a higher unity of 
neuroses and psychoses But to have such a unity is to 
giie up parallelism Stoat gires prominence to the men- 
tal side A rigid parallelism looks upon body and mind 
as two permanently eej arated It draws its validity from 
the doctrine of continuity Ko foreign element need come 
between one mental state and another or between one 
physical state and another, it also tn' es recourse to the 
doctrine of the con^eriatiou of energy On the whole, 
however, theiiigumcntsforpdrallehsmare negative rather 
than positive The parallelists try to establish tbcir 
theory by refuting interactionism They say that the 
latter is not correc* as it violates ^he law of conservation 
of energy, as on the interaction theory, it is eusposed, that 
even a small physical change produces uneqally large 
mental effects and vice versa But Ward refutes the 
parallelisti)’ argument against interaction by tus new 
theory of conservation of ener^ He says this law is a 
law of mere exchanges It only means that corresponding 
to a physical stimulus, there is au exchange of mental 
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energy, though in their spheres, the two energies are con- 
stant Another argument that is brought against inter, 
actiomsm by the parsllelists la that it cannot explain the 
mode of action or the ration ditre of the change But this 
IS not valid argument Foi because the mode is not known- 
it does not mean that there is no snch interaction Inter- 
actionism would say that it la the nature of causality 
to produce qualitative changes as for example, the 
gun powder added to fire produces explosion But whereas 
the arguments of parallelism against lotersctionism fail, 
the arguments brought forward in their turn by the inter- 
actionists against parallelism are cogent In the first 
place, parallelism has never been consistently carried oat 
As we saw, Spinoza had to look to a higher unity and 
this was giving up parallelism " In fact, an unvarying 
and precise concomitance without causal connection is a 
logical abiurdity ’’ (Ward) One event invariably follows 
another and yet there is uo causal connection between the 
twol Secondly, what is the physiological counterpait Cot 
the mentaIexperienceofA/^l=l ? Thus there need not 
always be a corresponding cortical counterpart t'* every 
mental phenomenon The localization though found out in 
the case ofeensory and motor experiences is not determined 
ID the case of intellectual power Thus all these conside- 
rations lead ns to adopt the mteractiODists’view of the rel- 
ation between mind aqd body On that view physical 
antecedents can produce mental effects and mentil ant- 
ecedents can produce physical effects This view i** al®o- 
supplemented by onr actual consciousness of power. But 
perhaps the best solution is to eay that there is no solnt- 
ion of the intricate problem, as many concrete experience 
what IS given is neither a brain pt-ocess nor a mental pro 
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cess eingly^Every experience is a complex of both and' 
produces another complex experience. The two processes 
are never given in isolation and hence no connection can 
be definitely laid down. Bradley 'Says that to find the 
relation between mind and body is like banting the mir- 
age. However, supposing that the two processes can be 
fonnd in eolation, interactionism between the two seems 
to be the most satisfactory explanation of their cooneotion. 



Appendix “A” 


A short account of the xmportant Categories 

(1) Substance. 

Aristotle was the first to discos'? what Sobstance 
meant According to him there were four tests of a sob- 
etance Firstly, substance was that of which other 
things could be predicated but which could not be predi- 
cated of others Secondly it was not an abstract uni- 
versal like that of Plato bat a concrete individual thing 
Thirdly, it is the difierentia of the thing that consti- 
tuted the substancs Lastly, be said that God was the 
Substance After Aristotle, the prohleiu was taken up 
by Descartes and I/ocke. According to them there were 
two forms of substance material and spiritual Spinoza 
said that God alone was substance with two Attributes 
His definition of substance was “ that which is by itself 
and IS conceived by itself Wo have seen how such a eoht- 
ary substance 18 a chimera and how Aristotle s idea was 
more satisfactory To Serkelej all substance was spirit- 
ml There was no matter Hume denied both 
Leibnitz said the monad is the snbstanee Kant said 
that substance in itself is unknowable. This pared the 
way for the Agnosticism of Spencer and others Generally 
speaking, there are fire views about Substance With 
some men substance means the primary qualities of 
things The primary qualities are the mathematicalqua- 
lities of mass, extensity and solidity The secondary 
qualities are the sensible qualities Wehavealready seen 
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that Bach a distiaction (of primary and secondary) cannot 
bd Bnaland theAecondaryqaalities haveas much right to bo 
considered the reality aa the primary qualities Secondly, 
the primary qualities cannot hi identified with substance 
as the enbstance is said to possess even the primary quali- 
ties and not io be the primary qualities. It is, there* 
fore, apart from and above them A second view is 
that of Locke according te whom substance s a 
snperfiuoua luxury Bot snch a view is opposed 
to the argument from sufficient reason. We daily look 
upon things as substances A third view of substance is 
Hume’s. According to him snbstance is a complex of pri> 
maty and secondary qualities But such a phenomona- 
hfitic LleUphysics has Us counter part in assooationist 
psychology and amenable to the same charges being 
brought agaiust it A complex of qualities cannot give us 
the unity of the substance. Secondly, the qualities aTe\ery 
often potential rather than actual as m the case of poison, 
so they cxunotgive us the actuality of substance A 
fourth view of substance is that of Hobhouse According 
to him the unity of substance is duo to the unity of space 
that it occupies This is due to the projection of our own 
body Thus ultimately it is the body-consciousness that 
gives nnity to the substance The list view is that of 
Berkeley. He regards subetanc© as psycbical The unity 
of substance IS the nnity of representation Ho says that 
18 the higher kind of substance which reflects larger fields. 

The one thing that is characteristic of substance is 
its Unity That alone deserves to be called one which 
functions ab a whole The unity that belongs to a thing 
18 the unity of the teleological structure Secondly, one- 
ness IS a matter of degree and depends upon a particular 
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interest In inorganic matterany part may functionasone 
Thinghood lies m conacioos fanctiomng The human body 
18 made up of cells that function The human cells are 
less one than the whole human organism A tape-worm 
IS made np of mnumerable salves In lowest organisms 
generation takes place by fission i e division into parts 
It is, therefore very difficult to say what constitntes one 
and many The particular things of the world seem to 
be both one and many But absolnte oneness belongs 
only to the Absolnte 

(2) Qaalltles and Relations. 

There are three alternative answers given to the 
question ( i ) One regards that relations can be reduced 
to qualities, (u) Another regards that qualities are ulti- 
mately relations, ( in ) A third view mamtams that quali- 
ties ID relation form reality. We shall see the defects of 
each successively 

^i) According to the first view reality means quali- 
ties Relations are anbordioste to qualities This view 
regards relations as doe to our subjective modes of appre- 
hension Relations are subjective, qualities alone are 
objective Qualities are given relations are subsequent 
functions of the mmd Categories orethe lalationa brought 
by mind to bear upon the materinl of unrelated qualities 
presented in sense This is Kant's v aw But sense and 
understanding cannot be thus separated Knowledge is 
continuous and relations are present in the presentations 
of sense-manifold They cannot bo super-imposed by 
mental fancy Secondly, there would be no order or 
system in t'hfl universe A relations are mere erfojBdcive 
modes of apprehension, but on the ground of sufficient 
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reason we say that the amvarse is systematic Thirdly, 
we cannot say that qualities are fnndamentally relations, 
as relations might be presnpposed in gnalities as the rela- 
tion between father and son etc The quality of father- 
hood IS here due to the relation 

( II ) On the second mew, relations are the iandamen- 
tal reality. Keality merely consists of relations This 
IS the view of T S Green The qualities are dependent 
on relations Against this maybe urged ( i ) relations 
pre-snppoae terms between which the relations are to 
hold ( 11 ) The terras could not be regarded as the work 
■of the relations themselves For it would involve infinite 
regress (in) Thirdly and lastly, the terms so defined have 
positive characters of their own more than merely serving 
to mark relatione 

( III ) The third view le to hold that reality is consti- 
tuted neither by qualities singly, nor by relations singly 
but by quahties-m-their-relations Against this view 
also various objections are brought forward. The chief 
objector is Bradley. To him Reality is super-relational. 
Let ns suppose, he says, that reality consists of AcB (i e 
c as the relation and A B the qualities ) But the qua* 
lities A B before the relation, are not the same after the 
relation If A was A ( Aj ) before the relation, it is A 
( Ao ) after the relation. Thus there are two qualities 
which again must be related and most pre-snppose the 
qualities before the relation Thus we are mvolved m 
infinite regress Thus reality is supra-relatmnal. Says 
Bradley, “The relational way of thought gives appearance 
and not troth. It is a make-shift, a device, a mere practi- 
cal compromise, most necessary but indefensible” But 
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Rassel, Royco and Stout have criticised Bradley in favour 
of qualities-in relations Russel eays, “why should we 
regard relations as internal to qualities ? Why not ex- 
ternal ’ If they be external there would he no infinite 
regress’’ But we may object to Russel's objection thus • 

( I ) 'Where can the relations exist ontside the qualities ? 

( II ) secondly, supposing that A and B are not internally 
connected, A and B mast be regarded as at least discri* 
minated, and discrimination is a relation ( iii ) Lastly, 
this theory leads us to the Herbartian theory of unwork- 
able, unconnected Reals Roy^e and Stout take up a 
different line of contention They ask, there is regress- 
us ad infinitum, but what does it matter ? An infinite 
whole must admit infinite regress Secondly, Stout urges 
that there is a distiuctiOQ between an infinite regress 
which IS self-contradictory and which is not The latter 
IS uot an argument against reality Space also is infinitely 
divisible, but there is no self-contradiction in that Thns 
Bradley’s argument of infioite regress is not detrimental 
to the nature of reality which consists in qualities-in- 
relations The uniqueness that belongs to quahties-in- 
relations is the reality of each object It may be said 
against this contention lo favour of Bradley that any 
analysis of reality into quslities-in-relations, however 
close, cannot yet bring out the concrete uniqueness of 
the real thing 

(3> Space and Time 

There are 'sarious views held regarding our appre- 
hension of space and time Kant thought of them as 
forms of perception Hegel as categories Newton spoke 
of time as river Mill and Spencer resolved space into 
time Generally the Empiricists resolve time into space 
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Christianity looked upon time as s temporal aspect of 
Eternity Space and time are equated with each other 
even in ordinary talk as for example when we eay “Bom- 
bay 18 five hoars’ distance from Poona’’. According to 
Leibnitz, space and time are the dim formnlations of the 
relations between Monads. 

There are two kinds of space and time - Perceptual 
and Conceptnal or scientific The latter is developed from 
the former ” The characteristics of perceptnal space or 
time are ( i ) They are limited by onr power of vision, 
( ii ) They are continnous sensibly, ( iii ) They have got 
a qnahtative aspect, i e the aspect which comes from 
directions From this perceptual space or time the con- 
esptnal IS constracted by three processes (i)The pro- 
cess of syothesiB-manifested lo three phases the experi- 
ence of one sense is conjoined with the experience of 
another sense, for example, taetoal and visual experiences 
are equated, the difierent perceptions of one man are 
systematised, lastly the perceptions of different men are 
synthesised and aniversaltsed and tbns we arrive at the 
conception of infinite space With time the beginning is the 
'now of one man; then one man’s nows are synthesised; 
then of difierent men when we get the conception of un- 
iversal time ( 11 ) Ahother process is that of Analysis 
1. e division into suitable amts (m) Abstraction is 
the third process. We abstact all directions from space 
and time and thus arrive at conceptual apace end time 
which are infinite What are the characteristics of 
Conceptual Time and Space ? (i) They are not limited 
like the perceptual ( ii ) they are not sensibly cobtin- 
nous bat mathematically so (iii) They are homogeneous 
11 
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being conceived not by one iodividaal bat by the whole 
race. They are not hotnogeneonfl like the yerceptnal 
space and time. In what sense are the conceptaal space 
and time real ? They are not real from the view of 
the Absolute Experience. To the Absolate or Divine 
experience everything is “now and here.'' 

(4) eansallty. 

There are five points to be remembered about the 
notion of causality, (i). Firstly, the conception of cau- 
eality is anthropomorphic in its origin. This has been 
pointed out by Ward and Martineau. Causality in the 
objective world is derived from onr internal experience. 
We have the notion of cause because we believe ourselves 
as agents or forces capable of doing work, because we 
think that we can effect changes in the objective world, 
(ii) Secondly, the idea of causality is snsceptible, to a 
plurality of elements, though the phrase “plurality of 
causes” used by Mill ie absurd. The cause in essence is a 
unique one but it may have numerous elements. ( iii ^ 
Thirdly, the notion is subject to infinite regress. The noti* 
on of Gausa-sui ( self-caused cause ) is the only solution 
out of the difficulty but the solution is contradictory to the 
idea of causation itself. The eyelid notion again is not 
satisfactory as it brings in the element of time and leads 
to the conclusion that causality depends upon snccesBion 
in time; but real cause must be independent of time. Again, 
causality involves change but change in something perm- 
anent, Thus causality presupposes the notion of substance. 
The notions of substance and causality are interdependent, 
(iv). Fourthly, what is efficient cause is merged in the 
final cause. The human mind tends to imagine that 
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everything takes place to serve eomeend. Efficient cause 
is often not completely known and is thns merged in the 
final cause. This point has been well brought out by 
Prof. J.S.Mackenzie. (v) Fifthly and lastly, after all, 
cansality is a working hypothesis or postulate. The 
pragmatists put forth thia view in anion with the Nomi- 
nalists. It is maintained that the human mind for con- 
venience’s sake, cansally connects one object with ano- 
ther: All laws or axioms are altimately postulates. The 
idea of causation is not applicable, as Martineau has 
pointed out, to the totality of the Universe hut only to 
particular parts of it. 
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(2). Natural Pbilo- 
sophy{i. e. Oob- 
mology ). 

(8). Psychology. 



(2). Aristotle’s classification is nofc definitely known, but it was something like 

the following: — 

I 

Knowledge. 
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' (3). Bacon's. With Bacon we have a difierent point of view altogether. The an- 
cient Philosophers approached the subject from the side of what is known. Bacon for the 
first time took up a psychological study of the faculties of knowing and thus came to the 
conception of different sciences as based on the exercise of the different faculties, 
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( 4 ). Comte-According to Comte there are three ‘stages’ of knowledge They are 
in this order-(i) Theological { II) Metaphyeical( 111) PoBitivo According to him there 
IS agoing from the Abstract to the Concrete Thus the following will bo the order of 
growth of the acioncee ( i ) Mathematics, ( ii ) Aatronomy, ( iii ) Physics, ( iv ) Chemistry, 



( 6 ) In a Bimilar way, Spencer dividee eciencoa thne:- 
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Joint Natural and 
Normativo. 

(1) . Iliitory. 

(2) . Sodology. 



Ilencfl iifeording to hiro,- 
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( By mean, of Dialectics ) ( By mean, of Logic.) 



( 3 ) Waodt 8 division is an admirable one 
Philosophy 
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( 6 )» According to J S» Mackenzie 
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Philoeophy m the narrower eense as equivalent to Rational Psychology and Theology 
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